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General J. A. Early’s Report of the Gettysburg Campaign. 


[From the original MS., with some explanatory notes written by 
General Early for the Southern Magazine in 1872. ] 


HEADQUARTERS EaARLy’s Division, 
August 22d, 1863. 
Major A. 8. PenpiETon, A. A. General 2d Corps A. N. Va.: 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the operations of 
this division during the recent campaign; commencing with its depart- 
ure from Fredericksburg, and ending with its arrival in the vicinity of 
Orange Courthouse. 


MARCH FROM FREDERICKSBURG. 


On the 4th of June the division marched from Hamilton's Crossing, 
and having been joined by Jones’s battalion of artillery, passed Spot- 
sylvania CO. H., Verdiersville, Somersville’s Ford on the Rapidan, Oul- 
peper ©. H., Sperryville, Washington (the county seat of Rappahan- 
nock), and crossing the Blue Ridge at Chester Gap, arrived at Front 
Royal late on the night of the 12th. Hoke’s and Smith’s brigades 
crossed both forks of the Shenandoah that night and encamped, and 
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Hays’s and Gordon’s brigades with Jones's battalion of atillery and the 
division trains encamped on the east side of the south fork near 
Front Royal.* 


. CAPTURE OF WINCHESTER. 


Early on the morning of the 13th Hays’s and Gordon's brigades, 
Jones's artillery and the trains were crossed over to the north side of 
the north fork of the Shenandoah, and I received orders from the 
Lieutenant-General commanding to move my division to the Valley turn- 
pike, and advance to the vicinity of Kernstown, and then move to the 
left so as to get a position from which the main work of the enemy at 
Winchester could be attacked with advantage, information at the same 
time being given me that there was a hill to the westward of this work 
and commanding it, of which it was desired I should get possession. 
Lieut. Barton of the 2nd Virginia regiment of Walker's brigade of 
Johnson's division accompanied me as a guide, and Brown’s battalion 
of reserve artillery under Capt. Dance was ordered to accompany my 
division. 

Having received the instructions of the Lieutenant-General command- 
ing, the wagons, except the ambulances and the regimental ordnance 
and medical wagons, were left at Cedarville, and I diverged from the 
Winchester and Front Royal turnpike at Nineveh, reaching the Valley 
turnpike at Newtown, and thence advancing towards Winchester. I 
found Lieut.-Colonel Herbert, of the Maryland line, with his battalion 
of infantry, the battery of Maryland artillery, and a portion of the 
battalion of Maryland cavalry, occupying the ridge between Bartons- 
ville and Kernstown, and engaged in occasional skirmishing with a 
portion of the enemy who had taken position near Kernstown. I halted 
my command here, forming it into line on either side of the turn- 
pike, and proceeded to reconnoitre the ground for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the position and strength of the enemy near Kernstown, and 
also of finding the road by which I was to diverge from the turnpike so 
as to reach the position in rear of the enemy's works which I had been 
directed to gain. Theonly portion of the enemy in sight on my arrival 





* The 2nd corps, composed of Rodes’s, Johnson’s and my divisions, under Lieut.- 
General Ewell, had remained in the vicinity of Culpeper C. H. on the 9th, and on 
that day my division was moved towards Brandy Station during the cavalry fight 
there, but was not needed. On the 10th we resumed the march, and on the 12th 
Rodes’s and Johnson’s divisions preceded mine in the march, crossing both forks of 
the Shenandoah and camping near Cedarville, a mile or two north of the north 
fork. 
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consisted of cavalry, but I was informed that an infantry picket occu- 
pied Kernstown, and I soon discovered that a battery of artillery was 
located on Pritchard's Hill, near Kernstown which was the same position 
occupied by the enemy’s artillery at the time of General Jackson’s 
engagement at this place. Finding it necessary to dislodge the enemy 
from this hill, after making a reconnoissance I moved Hays’s brigade to 
the left, through a skirt of woods and a meadow, to the foot of the 
ridge along which General Jackson made his advance, and thence along 
a road which runs from Bartonsville to the Cedar Creek turnpike, until 
an eligible position for advancing upon Pritchard's Hill from the left was 
reached. From this point Hays was ordered to advance and gain pos- 
session of the hill, which he did without opposition, the enemy having 
hurriedly withdrawn his battery; but whilst advancing General Hays 
sent me word that the enemy had a considerable infantry force on the 
ridge to his left, and I immediately conducted Gordon’s brigade over 
the same route, and sent word to Hays to halt until Gordon could get 
up. Gordon then advanced rapidly to the left of Hays, and in con- 
junction with skirmishers sent out by the latter, drove the enemy’s 
force across the Cedar Creek turnpike and over the ridge between that 
road and Abraham’s Creek, which latter here crosses the Valley turn- 
pike. While this was going on, Hoke’s and Smith's brigades, which 
had been left in line on the right and left of the Valley turnpike re- 
spectively, were ordered to advance towards Kernstown. Gordon hav- 
ing continued to advance until his right reached the Valley turnpike, 
was halted, and Hays was moved to his left, and then Smith to the 
left of Hays, the three brigades being formed in line in rear of the 
crest of the ridge whichis immediately south of Abraham’s Creek, 
beyond which the enemy had been driven. The enemy then occupied 
Bowers’s Hill, on the north of the creek near Barton’s mill, with a 
considerable force of infantry and artillery; and as it was near night, 
and too late for further operations, Hoke’s brigade, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Avery of the 6th N. 0. regiment, which had been or- 
dered to the support of the other brigades, was ordered back to Kerns- 
town, where it was placed in position to protect the ambulances, wag- 
ons, and artillery which had been brought to that point from an attack 
from the left and rear; and Colonel Herbert was ordered to take 
position with his battalion of infantry on the right of Gordon, who had 
extended his line on that flank across the Valley turnpike. In this 
position the troops remained all night under a drenching rain. 

Very early next morning (the 14th) I ordered Gordon and Hays 
respectively to advance a regiment across the creek and get possession 
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of Bower's Hill then occupied by the enemy’s skirmishers only, as his 
artillery and main force of infantry had been withdrawn during the 
night. This was accomplished after some skirmishing, the skirmishers 
of Smith's brigade being also advanced across the creek on the left at 
the same time. General Ewell had come over to my position in the 
meantime, and we proceeded together to reconnoitre the position from 
the fort on the top of Bowers’s Hill then occupied by my skirmishers, 
from which point we had a fair view of the enemy’s works about Win- 
chester; and we discovered that the hill to the north-west of the 
enemy's works which I had been ordered to gain, had also been forti- 
fied and was occupied. It was found to be necessary then to take this 
hill by assault; and a position having been discovered beyond it on the 
north-west from which it was thought an assault might be made with 
advantage, I was directed to move the greater part of my division 
around to that position and make the attack, leaving a force at the 
point then occupied to amuse the enemy and conceal the movement 
upon his flank and rear. I will here state that when our skirmishers 
had advanced to Bowers’s Hill, Major Goldsborough of the Maryland 
battalion, with the skirmishers of the battalion, had advanced into the 
outskirts of the town of Winchester, but fearing that the enemy would 
shell the town from the main fort, I ordered him back. 

After receiving final instructions from Gen. Ewell I replaced the 
skirmishers of Hays’s and Smith’s brigades by others from Gordon's 
brigade, and leaving Gen. Gordon with his brigade, the Maryland 
battalion and two batteries of artillery (the Maryland and Hupp’s), 
to amuse the enemy and hold him in check, I moved with Hays’s, 
Hoke’s and Smith’s brigades, and the rest of the artillery, all under 
Col. Jones, to the ieft (west and north-west), following the Cedar 
Creek turnpike for a short distance, and then leaving it and passing 
through fields and woods, which latter I found sufficiently open to 
admit of the passage of artillery, thus making a considerable detour 
and crossing the Romney macadamised road about three miles west 
of Winchester, and half a mile from a point at which the enemy had 
a picket the night before. After crossing the Romney road, where I 
left the 54th N. ©. regiment, of Hoke’s brigade, on picket, I con- 
tinued to move on through fields and woodland and on obscure paths 
until I reached the ‘position from which I wished to assault the 
enemy's works, which proved to be a ridge with its northern end close 
to the Pughtown road, a very considerable portion being wooded. On : 
the south side of the main woods immediately confronting the forti- 
fied hill which I desired to assault, was an orchard and the ruins of 
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an old house called “ Folk’s Old House,” and on the north side was a 
corn-field on Mrs. Brierly’s land, both of which points furnished excel- 
lent positions for artillery within easy range of the work I proposed 
assaulting, which was on the summit of a hill on- Fahnestock’s land, 
adjoining the Pughtown road. To the desired point I was guided by 
@ worthy and intelligent citizen whose name I withhold, as he has 
already been the subject of the enemy’s persecutions, and I was so for- 
tunate as to reach it without meeting with any scouts, pickets or strag- 
glers of the enemy, or exciting his attention in any way.* I reached 
this point about 4 P. M., and as the day was excessively hot and the 
men had marched a circuit of some eight or ten miles without getting 
any drinking water, and were very much fatigued, I massed them in 
the woods out of view of the enemy to give them time to blow. In 
the meantime, having proceeded to reconnoitre the enemy's position 
and the ground on which I would have to operate, I discovered the 
two favorable positions for my artillery before mentioned, and that 
the intervening woods afforded an excellent cover under which troops 
could advance to within a short distance of the foot of the hill on which 
was the work I wished to assault. I also discovered that the enemy 
occupying this work, which was a bastion front presenting the appear- 
ance of an enclosed work from my point of view, were not keeping a 
lookout in my direction, but were looking intently in the direction of 
Gordon’s command, on which a gradual advance was being made by 
infantry deployed as skirmishers and some pieces of artillery well 
supported. Meanwhile Col. Jones had quietly prepared for running 
his artillery into position as quick as possible when the moment for 
attack should arrive; and the men having been allowed to rest as 
much as possible under the circumstances, I directed Gen. Hays, whose 
brigade had been selected to make the assault, to move near to the 
edge of the woods facing the enemy's work, and to keep his men under 





* My guide was Mr. James C. Baker, who resided a few miles from the town. 
As we were moving along an almost unused path or road north of the Romey 
road, at a sudden turn in it we came upon a young girl 13 or 14 years of age on 
horseback, with her small brother behind her and a large bundle of clothes tied up 
in asheet. She was very much startled and frightened at meeting us, but on 
discovering the Confederate gray she pulled off her bonnet, waved it around her 
head, cried, “Hurrah!” and then burst into tears. The enemy had been shelling 
the country about her father’s house, and one or two shells had fallen near to or 
on the house, and she had been sent from home to get out of danger. She said, 
“Oh, I am so glad to see you! I had no idea any of our men were anywhere 
near here.” That girl will make a good wife to some Confederate soldier, if 
she does not already occupy that position. 
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cover until the artillery opened, and then to advance as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the assault with three regiments in front and the two others 
following a short distance in rear, as soon as he should discover that the 
enemy was sufficiently demoralized by the artillery fire. The artillery 
under Jones was divided so as to put twelve pieces in the old orchard 
mentioned, and eight pieces near the edge of the corn-field on the north 
of the woods. The 57th N. C. regiment was detached and so posted as 
to protect these latter pieces from an attack in the direction of the 
Pughtown road, which ran not far from there, and the rest of Hoke’s 
brigade, and the whole of Smith’s, were placed in line ready to sup- 
port him. The enemy’s works on the front presented to me, consisted 
of the bastion-front on the high hill which has been mentioned, another 
smaller breastwork between that and the Pughtown road, and a more 
extensive, but incomplete, work on the north side of the Pughtown 
road. He had evidently been making recent preparations against an 
attack from this quarter, and had commenced felling the timber in the 
woods under cover of which I operated, but strange to say, on this 
occasion he failed to keep a lookout in that direction. About an hour 
by sun, everything being ready, Jones ran his pieces by hand into posi- 
tion, and opened almost simultaneously from the whole of his twenty 
guns upon the enemy, before he was aware of our presence in his 
vicinity.* The cannonading was kept up briskly about three-quarters 
of an hour, when Hays advanced as directed, ascended the steep slope 
of the hill leading to the enemy’s works, through a brush-wood that 
had been felled to answer the purpose of abattis, and drove the enemy 
from his fortifications in fine style, capturing in the assault six rifled 
pieces, two of which were immediately turned upon the enemy, thus 
preventing an effort to recapture the works before reinforcements could 
arrive, for which a portion of the enemy’s main force commenced pre- 
paring. As soon as I saw Hays’s men entering the works, I ordered 
forward Smith’s brigade to the support, and also ordered Jones to ad- 
vance with the pieces that were posted on our left, leaving Colonel 
Avery with that part of Hoke’s brigade with him to look out for the 
rear. On reaching the captured work, which proved to be open in the 
rear, I found that it overlooked and commanded, as had been antici- 
pated, the enemy’s main work near the town, and also a redoubt to the 
north of the main work, which was also occupied by infantry and 
artillery, and that all the works on the left (north) of the captured 





* This was the remarkable case of a surprise of a fortified position by artillery 
in broad daylight. 
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one had been evacuated. The enemy was in evident commotion, but 
by the time the artillery and Smith’s brigade reached the captured hill, 
dusk was approaching, and it was too late to take any farther steps for 
the capture of the main work, which was very strong, and to accom- 
plish which would have required the co-operation of the other troops 
around Winchester.* I contented myself therefore with directing an 
artillery fire to be kept up until dark on the enemy’s position, which 
was returned from the main work and redoubt spoken of, though with 
but little effect.+ During the night I had the captured work turned 
and embrasures cut, so as to be able to open at early light on the main 
work, The Fifth-seventh N. C. regiment was ordered to the work on 
the north of the Pughtown road; Hays’s brigade occupied the works 
captured by it; Smith’s brigade was formed in line in rear of Hays; 
Avery was left with two regiments of Hoke’s brigade to prevent any 
surprise by the enemy from that direction; and the Fifty-fourth N. C. 
regiment was allowed to remain on picket on the Romney road. In 
this position the troops lay on their arms all night. I sent my aid, 
Lieutenant Calloway, to General Gordon, to direct him to move upon 
the main fort at light next morning, and I also sent a courier to General 
Ewell to inform him of what had been accomplished, and that I 
thought the enemy would evacuate before morning. 

As soon as it was light enough to see the next morning it was discov- 
ered that the enemy had evacuated, taking the Martinsburg road, and 
very shortly afterwards firing was heard on that road, which proved to 
be from the encounter of Johnson’s division with the retreating enemy. I 
immediately ordered my whole command in pursuit, after having de- 
tached the Thirteenth Virginia regiment, of Smith’s brigade, to guard 
the abandoned wagons and property. Gordon’s brigade, which first 
reached the main fort and pulled down the flag left flying over it, pre- 





*From Cedarville, Rodes had been sent by the way of Berryville to Martins- 
burg, and he drove off a force from the former place, and captured some artillery 
and prisoners at the latter. Johnson had moved with his division on the direct 
road from Front Royal to Winchester, and during my operations at Kernstown as 
well as on the north-west of Winchester, had made demonstrations against the 
enemy on the east and south-east of the town, occasionally having some very 
heavy skirmishing up to the very outskirts of the town; and my operations were 
very greatly facilitated and covered by those of Johnson. General Ewell was with 
Johnson’s division, 

7A very valuable officer, however, Captain Thompson, of the Louisiana Guard 
Battery, had his arm shattered by a shell, and died that night from hemorrhage 
from his wound, 
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ceded the rest of the division; and on reaching the point at which 
General Johnson had encountered the enemy, I found his division 
halted and in possession of the greater part of the enemy's infantry as 
prisoners. It was evident that further pursuit on foot of Milroy and 
the small body of mounted men who had escaped with him was use- 
less, and I therefore halted my command and camped it near the place 
of Johnson’s engagement. 

The enemy had abandoned at Winchester all his artillery, all his 
wagons, and a considerable quantity of public stores. Twenty-five 
pieces of artillery in all, with their caissons, were secured, as was a 
considerable quantity of artillery ammunition, though somewhat 
damaged. In the hurry of the pursuit in the morning I gave such 
directions, and took such steps, as were possible under the circum- 
stances to preserve the captured property; nevertheless, much of it 
was pilfered and damaged by stragglers, and even after it got into the 
hands of the quartermasters and commissaries, much of it seems to 
have been made away with. 

I cannot too highly commend the conduct of Generals Hays and 
Gordon, and their brigades, in the two days’ fighting which occurred 
around Winchester. The charge of Hays’s brigade upon the enemy's 
works was a most brilliant exploit, and the affair of the day before 
when General Gordon drove the enemy from the position he occupied 
near Kernstown, reflected equal credit on himself and his brigade. 
All the arrangements of Lieutenant-Colonel Hilary P. Jones, and the 
conduct of himself and his artillery (including that under Captain 
Dance), were admirable, and have not been surpassed during the war. 
I must also commend the gallantry of Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert and 
Major Goldsborough of the Maryland line and their troops. Hoke’s 
and Smith's brigades did not become engaged on either day. The 
members of my staff, Major Samuel Hale, Division Inspector, Major 
John W. Daniel, A. A. General, and Lieutenants A. L. Pitzer and 
Wm. G. Calloway, aides-de-camp, acquitted themselves to my entire 
satisfaction; and Mr. Robert D. Early and Mr. Lake, volunteer aids 
(the latter being a citizen of Maryland, who had been sent through 
the lines by the enemy the day before our arrival), rendered me effi- 
cient service, as did Lieutenant Barton of the Second Virginia infantry, 
detailed to accompany me as a guide. My loss in the whole affair was 
light,. consisting of 29 killed, 1830 wounded, and 3 missing. Among 
the killed and wounded, however, were some gallant and efficient 
officers. 

Having been afterwards assigned to the command of Winchester for 
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a short time, I sent to Richmond, by way of Staunton, 108 officers, and 
8,250 enlisted men as prisoners, leaving in Winchester several hundred 
prisoners sick and wounded. The greater part of the prisoners were 
captured by General Johnson’s division while attempting to make their 
escape after the evacuation. 


MARCH FROM WINCHESTER INTO MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA, 
AND OPERATIONS UNTIL THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


While in command at Winchester, I detached the Fifty-fourth N. C. 
regiment, of Hoke’s brigade, and the Fifty-eighth Virginia regiment, 
of Smith's brigade, to Staunton in charge of the prisoners, and leaving 
the Thirteenth Virginia regiment, of Smith’s brigade, on duty in Win- 
chester, I left that place on the afternoon of the 18th, and proceeded 
with the residue of Hoke’s brigade, and Jones’s battalion of artillery, 
to Shepherdstown on the next day, Gordon’s and Hays’s brigades, and 
the three remaining regiments of Smith’s brigade, having preceded me 
to that place. On the 22d I crossed the Potomac at Shepherdstown 
and moved through Sharpsburg and Boonsboro’, encamping on the 
road towards Hagerstown, about three miles from Boonsboro’.* The 
Seventeenth Virginia cavalry, under Colonel Wm. H. French, of 
Jenkins’s brigade, reported to me on this day, by order of General Ewell, 
and remained with me until the battle of Gettysburg. On the 23d I 
moved through Cavetown, Smithtown, and Ringgold (or Ridgeville, as 
it is most usually called) to Waynesboro in Pennsylvania. On the 24th 





* My tri-monthly field return made out at Shepherdstown, and the original of 
which is now in my possession, shows the strength of my division present on the 
20th of June, as follows: 

Officers. Enlisted Men. Agg’te. 








General Division and Brigade Staff, : : : erororiees 27 
Troops present for duty, . : ‘ : 487 5,124 5,611 
Total present for duty, . ‘ . . 514 5,124 5,638 
Present sick, ° ‘ ‘ : 7 336 343 
“ Extra duty, < : ; ; 16 452 468 

« In arrest, ; : ‘ . 6 16 22 
Total present, ‘ 543 5,928 6,471 


It was the portion of this force which was able to march with which I crossed 
the Potomac and entered Pennsylvania. The large number of men on extra duty 
is accounted for by the fact that we had no employés, but all teamsters, ambulance 
men, artificers, etc., etc. were enlisted soldiers. My division, notwithstanding the 
absence of three small regiments, was fully an average one in our army; and we 
had but nine in all of infantry. 
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I moved through Quincy and Altodale to Greenwood on the macada- 
mised road from Chambersburg to Gettysburg.t At this point my 
division remained in camp on the 25th, and I visited Genera! Ewell at 
Chambersburg, and received from him instructions to cross the South 
Mountain to Gettysburg, and then proceed to York, cut the Northern 
Central railroad running from Baltimore to Harrisburg, destroy the 
bridge across the Susquehanna at Wrightsville and Columbia, on the 
branch railroad from York towards Philadelphia, if I could, and rejoin 
him at Carlisle by the way of Dillstown.{ Colonel Elijah White’s bat- 
talion of cavalry was ordered to report to me for this expedition, and 
on the morning of the 26th, having sent all my wagon trains to Cham- 
bersburg except the ambulances, one medical wagon for each brigade, 
the regimental ordnance wagons, one wagon with cooking utensils for 
each regiment (including the officers), and fifteen empty wagons to use 
in gathering supplies, and carrying no other baggage, I moved towards 
Gettysburg.§ On reaching the forks of the road, on the east slope of 





+ Rodes’s and Johnson’s divisions had preceded me across the Potomac, the 
former at Williamsport and the latter at Shepherdstown, taking the route through 
Hagerstown and Greencastle to Chambersburg. My route was along the western 
base of South Mountain, and the very excellent public maps of the counties in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania which we obtained from citizens, enabled me to move 
along this part of the route as well as afterwards without the assistance of a guide. 

yt will be seen that General Lee says in his report, published in the August 
number of the Southern Magazine, that orders were given to me to seize and hold 
the bridge from Wrightsville to Columbia. The orders received by me were as 
stated in my report, which was written very shortly after the close of the campaign. 
This discrepancy may have arisen from a misapprehension by General Ewell; but 
my recollection is very distinct, and I have nowa memorandum in pencil, made 
at the time in General Ewell’s presence, showing what was to be my march on 
each day, and the time of my probable junction with him, and also a note from 
him from Carlisle, all of which rebuts the idea that I was to hold the bridge. 
However, afterwards I determined to depart from my instructions and to secure 
the bridge, cross the river, and move up in rear of Harrisburg, as I found the con- 
dition of the country different from what was contemplated at the time the instruc- 
tions were given. This discrepancy is a matter of very little moment really, as the 
destruction of the bridge by the enemy settled the question without any agency of 
ours; and I have made this explanation simply from the fact that the statement 
as contained in my original report is variant from that in General Lee’s report. 
I can well see how General Ewell may have misapprehended General Lee’s direc- 
tions, or how the latter, writing more than eighteen months after the events had 
happened, may have fallen into the mistake from the fact that I really attempted 
to secure the bridge and the enemy burned it to thwart my purpose. 

2 Before leaving Greenwood I had the iron-works of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, near 
that place, burned and destroyed, as the enemy had made it an invariable rule to 
burn all’such establishments wherever he had gone in the Confederacy. 
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the mountain, about one and one-half miles from Cashtown, I sent Gen- 
eral Gordon with his brigade and White's battalion of cavalry on the 
macademised road through Cashtown towards Gettysburg, and I moved 
with the rest of the command to the left through Hilltown to Mum- 
masburg. I had heard on the road that there was probably a force at 
Gettysburg, though I could get no definite information as to its size, and 
the object of this movement was for Gordon to amuse and skirmish with 
the enemy while I should get on his flank and rear so as to capture 
the whole force. On arriving at Mummasburg (with the cavalry 
advance) I ascertained that the force at Gettysburg was small; and 
while waiting here for the infantry to come up—its march having been 
considerably delayed by the muddy condition of the country roads—a 
company of French's cavalry that had been sent towards Gettysburg, 
captured some prisoners, from whom it was ascertained that the advance 
of Gordon's command (a body of forty cavalrymen from White's bat- 
talion), had encountered a regiment of militia which fled on the first 
approach. I immediately sent forward Colonel French with the whole 
of his cavalry to pursue this militia force, which he did, capturing a 
number of prisoners. Hays’s brigade on its arrival was also sent 
towards Gettysburg, and the other brigades, with the artillery, were 
ordered into camp near Mummasburg.* I then rode to Gettysburg and 
found Gordon just entering the town, his command having marched 
with more ease than the other brigades because it moved on a macad- 
amised road. The militia regiment which had been encountered by 
White's cavalry was the Twenty-sixth Pennsylvania, consisting of 800 
or 900 men, and had arrived in Gettysburg the night before, and moved 
out that morning a few miles on the road towards Cashtown, but had 
fied on the first approach of White’s advance, taking across the fields 
between Mummasburg and Gettysburg and going towards Hunterstown. 
Of this force a little over 200 prisoners in all were captured and subse- 
quently paroled. Hays’s brigade was halted and camped about a mile 
from Gettysburg, two regiments having been sent to aid French in the 
pursuit of the fugitive militia, but were not able to get up with it. The 





*In speaking of camping my men on this whole campaign, it must be understood 
that I merely mean that they bivouacked, their beds being generally the naked 
ground, and their covering the sky above them. A few officers only had some 
tents which were absolutely necessary to enable them to attend to their duties, but 
on this expedition to the Susquehanna, no officer of any rank, including myself, 
had a tent or any baggage that he did not carry on his back or on his horse. This 
day had been a very cold rainy one, and the night was most uncomfortable and 
dreary. 
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authorities of Gettysburg declared their inability to furnish the supplies 
required of them, and a search of the stores resulted in securing only 
@ very small quantity of commissary supplies; but about 2,000 rations 
were found in a train of cars and issued to Gordon’s brigade. The 
cars, numbering ten or twelve, were burned, as was also a small railroad 
bridge near the place. There were no railroad buildings of consequence. 
The day was cold and rainy and the roads were very muddy, and as it 
was late when I reached the place, and desired to move upon York 
early next day, I had no opportunity of compelling a compliance with 
my demands on the town or ascertaining its resources, which, however, 
I think were very limited.* 

I ordered Tanner's battery of artillery and a company of French's 
cavalry to report to General Gordon during the night, and directed him 
to move with them and his brigade on the turnpike towards York at 
light next morning; and I also directed Colonel White to proceed with 
his cavalry to Hanover Junction on the Northern Central railroad, 
destroying the railroad bridges on the way, and to destroy the Junc- 
tion and a bridge or two south of it, and then proceed to York, burning 
all the bridges up to that place. Having returned to Mummasburg 
that night, I moved next morning from that place with the rest of my 
command, through Hunterstown, New Chester, Hampton, and East 
Berlin, towards Dover, and camped a short distance beyond East Berlin. 
I then rode over to Gordon’s camp on the York turnpike, which was 
about four miles distant, to arrange with him the manner of the ap- 
proach upon York if it should be defended. But all the information 
we could gain induced me to believe that there was no force in York, 
and that night a deputation came out from the town to Gordon’s camp 
to surrender it. I directed General Gordon, in the event of there being 
no force in the place, to march through and proceed to the Columbia 
bridge and secure it at both ends if possible. Next morning (the 28th) 
‘General Gordon marched into the town of York without opposition and 
I proceeded with the rest of the command by the way of Weigalstown, 
leaving Dover to my left. At Weigalstown I sent Colonel French, with 
the greater part of his cavalry, to the mouth of the Conewago, to burn 
two railroad bridges at that point, and all other bridges on the railroad 
between there and York; and I then proceeded on to York, sending 





*I subsequently saw it stated that the people of Gettysburg boasted of their 
failure to comply with my requisition, and twitted the people of York with their 
ready compliance with the demand on them. The former pleaded their poverty 
most lustily on the occasion, and the people of York were wise in “aceepting the 
situation.” 
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Hays’s and Smith's brigades into camp at Lauck’s mill near the railroad, 
some two miles north of the town. Hoke’s brigade, under Avery was 
marched into the town and quartered in some extensive buildings put 
up for hospitals. I found General Gordon in the town, and repeated to 
him the directions to move to the Susquehanna and secure the Columbia 
bridge if he could, and he promptly moved his command in that direc- 
tion. I then made a requisition upon the town authorities for 2,000 
pairs of shoes, 1,000 hats, 1,000 pairs of sucks, $100,000 in money, and 
three day’s rations of all kinds for my men. Subsequently, between 
1,200 and 1,500 pairs of shoes and boots, the hats, socks and rations 
were furnished and issued to the men, but only the sum of $28,600 in 
money was furnished, which was paid to my quartermaster, Major Snod- 
grass—the chief-burgess or Mayor and other authorities protesting their 
inability to raise any more money, as they said nearly all in the town 
had been previously run off, and I was satisfied that they had made an 
honest effort to raise the amount called for. 

A short time before night I rode out in the direction of the Columbia 
bridge to ascertain the result of Gordon’s expedition, and had not pro- 
ceeded far before I saw an immense smoke rising in the direction of the 
Susquehanna, which I subsequently ascertained arose from the burning 
of the bridge in question. On arriving at Wrightsville, on the bank of 
the Susquehanna opposite Columbia, I learned from General Gordon 
that on approaching Wrightsville in front of the bridge he found a com- 
mand of militia, some 1,200 strong, entrenched, and after endeavoring 
to move around the flank of this force to cut it off from the bridge, 
which he was unable to do promptly from want of knowledge of the 
locality, he opened his artillery on the militia, which fled at the burst- 
ing of the third shell, when he immediately pursued; but, as his men 
had then marched a little over twenty miles on a very warm day, the 
enemy beat them running. He, however, attempted to cross the bridge 
in pursuit and the head of his column got half-way over, but he found 
the bridge, which had been prepared for the purpose, on fire in the 
middle. As his men had nothing but muskets and rifles to operate with, 
he sent back for buckets to endeavor to arrest the flames, but before 
they arrived the fire had progressed so far that it was impossible to ex- 
tinguish it; he had therefore been compelled to return and leave the 
bridge to its fate. This bridge was one and one-quarter miles in length, 
the superstructure being of wood on stone abutments and piers, and it 
included under one covered structure a railroad bridge, a passway for 
wagons, and also a tow-path for the canal which here crosses the river 
by means of locks and a dam below. The bridge was entirely con- 
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sumed, and from its flames the town of Wrightsville caught fire and 
several buildings were consumed, but the farther progress of the con- 
flagration was arrested by the exertions of Gordon’s men.* I regretted 
very much the failure to secure this bridge, as, finding the defenceless 
condition of the country generally and the little obstacle likely to be 
afforded by the militia to our progress, I had determined, if I could get 
possession of the Columbia bridge, to cross my division over the Sus- 
quehanna, cut the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, march upon Lancas- 
ter and lay that town under contribution, and then move up and attack 
Harrisburg in the rear, while it should be attacked in front by the rest 
of the corps, relying, in the worst contingency that might happen, upon 
being able to mount my whole command from the immense number of 
horses that had been run across the river, and then move westwardly, 
destroying the railroads and canals and returning back again to a place 
of safety. This project, however, was entirely thwarted by the de- 
struction of the bridge, as the river was otherwise impassable, being very 
wide and deep at that point. I therefore ordered General Gordon to 
move his command back to York next day, and returned to that place 
myself that night. 

Colonel White succeeded in reaching Hanover Junction and destroy- 
ing the depot at that place, and also one or two bridges in the vicinity; 
but he did not, however, destroy all the bridges between that point and 
York, as one or two of them were defended by an infantry force, as he 
reported. Colonel French succeeded in destroying the bridges at the 
mouth of the Conewago, and all the bridges between that point and 
York; and I sent him to destroy the remaining bridges over the Cor- 
dorus, between York and Hanover Junction, which he succeeded in 
doing, any force which may have been defending them having dis- 
appeared. I found no public stores at York. A few prisoners found 
in the hospital, with some others captured by Gordon at Wrightsville, 
were paroled. All the cars found at the place were destroyed, but the 
railroad buildings, two large car-manufactories, and the hospital build- 
ings, were not burned, because, after examination, I was satisfied that 
the burning of them would probably cause the destruction of the 
greater part of the town, and notwithstanding the barbarous policy 
pursued by the enemy in similar cases, I determined to forbear in this 
case, hoping that the example might not be without its effect even upon 





* These men were Georgiang, and it is worthy of note that the town of Darien 
in their own State was destroyed about this time by an expedition sent by the 
enemy for the express purpose. 
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our cruel enemy.* It has been lost upon the Yankees, however, as so 
far from appreciating the forbearance shown, I am informed that it has 
been actually charged by some of their papers that Gordon’s command 
fired the town of Wrightsville, whereas the exertions of his men saved 
the place from utter destruction.t On the afternoon of the 29th I 
received through Captain Elliott Johnson, Aide to General Ewell, a 
copy of a note from General Lee, and also verbal instructions, which 
required me to move back and rejoin the rest of the corps on the west- 
ern side of the South Mountain; and accordingly at daylight, on the 
morning of the 30th, I put my whole command in motion, taking the 
route with the main body through Weigalstown and East Berlin, in the 
direction of Heidlersburg, from which place I could move either to 
Shippensburg or Greenwood by the way of Arendtsburg, as circum- 
stances might require. I, at the same time, sent Colonel White’s cavalry 
on the turnpike from York towards Gettysburg, to ascertain if any 
force of the enemy was on that road. At East Berlin a small squad of 





* Before leaving York I wrote and had printed the following address to the 
citizens, and I think they will bear me out in the assertion that my troops pre- 
served the most perfect order, and that they themselves were deprived of nothing, 
except what was furnished on the requisition made upon the town authorities. It 
was well that my demands were complied with, as otherwise I would have been 
compelled to have resorted to measures that would not have been agreeable either 
to them or to me. The balance of the money, however, is still unpaid. 


ADDRESS oF GENERAL EARLY TO THE PEOPLE oF YORK. 


York, Pa., June 30th, 1863. 


To the Citizens of York:—I have abstained from burning the railroad build- 
ings and car shops in your town, because, after examination, I am satisfied the 
safety of the town would be endangered; and acting in the spirit of humanity, 
which has ever characterized my government and its military authorities, I do not 
desire to involve the innocent in the same punishment with the guilty. Had I 
applied the torch without regard to consequences, I would have pursued a course 
that would have been fully vindicated as an act of just retaliation for the many 
authorized acts of barbarity perpetrated by your own army upon our soil. But 
we do not war upon women and children, and I trust the treatment you have met 
with at the hands of my soldiers will open your eyes to the monstrous iniquity of 
the war waged by your government upon the people of the Confederate States, 
and that you will make an effort to shake off the revolting tyranny under which 
it is apparent to all you are yourselves groaning. 


J. A. Earty, Major-General C. 8. A. 


+ The houses that were burned adjoined the toll-house, which was connected with 
the bridge, and their destruction was thus inevitable from the burning of the bridge. 
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the enemy's cavalry was seen and pursued by my cavalry advance; 
and I received information at this point from Colonel White, by a mes- 
senger, that a cavalry and infantry force had been on the York and 
Gettysburg road at Abbotstown, but had moved south towards Han- 
over. A courier from General Ewell met me here with a despatch, 
informing me of the fact that he was moving with Rodes’s division by 
the way of Petersburg to Heidlersburg, and directing me to move in 
that direction. I encamped that afternoon about three miles from 
Heidlersburg, and rode to see General Ewell at that point, where I 
found him with Rodes’s division, and was informed that the object was 
to concentrate the corps at or near Cashtown, and I received direction 
to move next day to the latter point. I was informed that Rodes 
would move by the way of Middletown and Arendtsville, but it was 
arranged that I should go by the way of Hunterstown and Maummas- 
burg. * 
BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


Having ascertained that the road from my camp to Hunterstown 
was a very rough and circuitous one, I determined next morning (July 
lst) to march to Heidlersburg, and thence on the Gettysburg road to 
the Mummasburg road. After passing Heidlersburg a short distance I 
received a note from yourself,f written by order of General Ewell, in- 
forming me that General A. P. Hill was moving towards Gettysburg 
against the enemy, and that Rodes’s division had turned off at Middle- 
town and was moving towards the same place, and directing me to move 
directly for Gettysburg. I therefore continued on the road I was then 
on, and on arriving in sight of the town I discovered that Rodes’s divi- 
sion was engaged with the enemy to my right on both sides of the 
Mummasburg road. A considerable body of the enemy occupied a 
position in front of the town, and the troops constituting his right were 
engaged in an effort to force back the left of Rodes’s line. I immedi- 
ately ordered my troops into line and formed them across the Heid- 
lersburg road, with Gordon's brigade on the right, Hays’s in the centre, 
Hoke’s (under Avery) on the left, Smith’s in the rear of Hoke’s, and 
Jones's artillery in the field immediately in front of Hoke’s brigade on 
the left of the Heidlersburg road, in order to fire on the enemy’s right 
flank. As soon as these dispositions could be made, a fire was opened 





* When I had moved across South Mountain Ewell had moved with Rodes’s and 
Johnson’s divisions and Jenkins’s cavalry to Carlisle, Rodes’s division and Jenkins’s 
cavalry going from there towards Harrisburg. 

} Major A. 8. Pendleton, A. A. G., to whom this report is addressed. 
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by my artillery on the enemy's infantry and artillery with very con- 
siderable effect; and Gordon’s brigade was advanced to the aid and 
relief of Doles’s brigade, which was Rodes’s left, and was being pressed 
back by a considerable force of the enemy that had advanced from the 
direction of the town to a wooded hill on the west side of Rock Creek 
(the stream which is on the north-east and east.of the town). When 
Gordon had become fairly engaged with this force, Hays’s and Hoke’s 
brigades were ordered forward in line, and the artillery, supported by 
Smith's brigade, was directed to follow. After a short but hot contest 
Gordon succeeded in routing the force opposed to him, consisting of a 
division of the eleventh corps commanded by Brigadier-General Barlow, 
and drove it back with great slaughter, capturing among a number of 
prisoners General Barlow himself, who was severely wounded. Gordon 
had charged across the creek, over the hill on which Barlow was posted, 
and through the fields towards the town, until he came to a low ridge 
behind which the enemy had another line of battle extending beyond 
his (Gordon's) left. The brigade was halted here to reform and replen- 
ish its ammunition, and I then ordered Hays and Avery, who had been 
halted on the east side of Rock Creek while I had ridden to where 
Gordon had been engaged, to advance towards the town, on Gordon’s 
left, which they did in fine style, encountering and driving into the 
town in great confusion the second line of the enemy on this part of 
the field. Hays’s brigade entered the town, fighting its way, while 
Avery moved to the left of it across the railroad, and took his position 
in the fields on the left and facing Cemetery Hill, which here presented 
a very rugged ascent. This movement was made under the fire“of the 
enemy’s artillery from Cemetery Hill, which had previously opened 
when my artillery first opened on the enemy’s flank, but Avery suc- 
ceeded in placing his men under the cover of a low ridge which runs 
through the fields from the town. Hays’s brigade was formed in line 
on a street running through the middle of the town. A very large 
number of prisoners were captured in the town and before reaching it, 
their number being so great as really to embarrass us. Two pieces of 
artillery (Napoleons) were also captured outside of the town, the cap- 
ture being claimed by each brigade; but it is unneccessary to decide 
which reached the pieces first, as their capture was due to the joint 
valor of the two brigades (Hays’s and Hoke’s). 

While these operations were going on with Hays’s and Hoke’s 
brigades, I saw farther to our right the enemy's force on that part of 
the line falling back and moving in comparitively,good order on the 
right of the town towards the range of hills in the rear, and I sent. 

2 
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for a battery of artillery to be brought up to open on this force and 
on the town, from which a fire had opened on my advancing brigades; 
but before the battery got up my men had entered the town, and the 
retiring force on the right had got beyond reach. I had at the same 
time sent an order to General Smith to advance with his three regi- 
ments, but he thought it advisable not to comply with this order on 
account of a report that the enemy was advancing on the York road, 
near which he was. As soon as my brigades entered the town I rode 
into that place myself, and after ascertaining the condition of things I 
rode to find Generals Ewell and Rodes or General Hill for the purpose 
of urging an immediate advance upon the enemy before he could re- 
cover from his evident dismay, in order to get possession of the range 
of hills to which he had fallen back with the remnant of his forces; but 
before I found either of these officers General Smith's aide came to me 
with a message from the General, stating that a heavy force of the 
enemy consisting of infantry, artillery and cavalry, was advancing on 
the York road, and that we were about to be flanked; and though I 
had no faith in this report, I thought it best to send General Gordon 
with his brigade to take charge of Smith's also, and to keep a lookout 
on the York road and stop any further alarm. Meeting with an offi- 
cer of Major-General Pender’s staff, I sent word by him to General Hill 
(whose command was on the Cashtown road and had not advanced up 
to Gettysburg) that if he would send up a division we could take the 
hill to which the enemy had retreated;* and shortly afterwards meet- 
ing with General Ewell, 1 communicated my views to him, and was 
informed by him that Johnson's division was coming up; and General 
Ewell then determined with this division to take possession of the 
wooded hillf on our left of Cemetery Hill, which commanded the 
latter. But Johnson's division arrived at a late hour, and the move- 
ment having been further delayed by another report of an advance on 
the York road,{ no effort was made to get possession of the wooded 
hill that night. § 





*I subsequently learned that my message was delivered by this officer to Gen- 
eral Hill, but the latter said he had no division to send. 

¢ This was the hill mentioned in the accounts of the battle as Culp’s Hill. 

{Not from Gordon, however, but from some straggling courier or cavalryman. 
These reports all proved to be false, but they were very embarrassing to us. 

¢ Johnson had come by the way of Shippensburg and the Greenwood and Cash- 
town Gap, and did not arrive until after the fighting was all over on that day. 

As much censure has been cast upon General Ewell for the failure to prosecute 
the advantage gained on the first day—more, however, by private than public 
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Having been informed that the greater portion of the rest of our 
army would move up during the night, and that the enemy's position 
would be attacked on the right and left flanks very early next morning, | 
I gave orders to General Hays to move his brigade, under cover of 
night, from the town into the field on the left of it, where it would not 
be exposed to the enemy’s fire, and would be in position to advance 
on Cemetery Hill when a favorable opportunity should occur. This 
movement was made, and Hays formed his brigade on the right of 
Avery, and just behind the extension of the low ridge on which a por- 
tion of the town is located. The attack did not begin in the morning 
of next day as was expected, and in the course of the morning I rode 
with General Ewell to examine and select a position for artillery. 
Having been subsequently informed that the anticipated attack would 
begin at 4 P. M., I directed General Gordon to move his brigade from 
the York road on the left to the railroad, immediately in rear of Hays 
and Avery, Smith with his regiments being left under General J. E. B. 
Stuart to guard the York road.* The fire from the artillery on the 





¢criticism—I will make the following statement :—He was on his way to Cashtown, 
or Hilltown, near it, to which point he had been ordered by General Lee, when he 
received Hill’s message in regard to his expected engagement with the enemy, and 
though Ewell was the ranking officer he moved promptly to the aid of Hill. He 
found the latter engaged with the enemy at great disadvantage, and immediately 
ordered the division with him into action, when the enemy turned his main force 
on that division (Rodes’s), which had to bear the brunt of the battle until the ar- 
rival of my division turned the fate of the day. Hill did not advance to the town 
of Gettysburg, and made no offer of codperation in any advance on Cemetery Hill 
that I am aware of; and I must say that I do not recognise the justice of throw- 
ing the whole responsibility on Ewell. I was anxious for the advance, and urged 
it with great earnestness; but two of my own brigades were neutralized by the 
reports of flanking columns on the York road, as I found it necessary in the ex-_ 
citement that then prevailed to put an adequate force on that flank under an offi- 
cer who I knew would not permit any false alarms to be raised at a critical moment, 
the evil consequences of which all experienced soldiers can understand. Though 
I had strong faith in the result of an advance, the troops at Ewell’s command had 
then marched from twelve to fifteen miles and were embarrassed with several 
thousand prisoners, and from our then stand-point—however it may appear now— 
it was not apparent that we would not encounter fresh troops if we went forward ; 
and the fact was that two fresh corps (Slocum’s and Sickles’s) were very near the 
battle field, while a reserve of three or four thousand men (Steinwehr’s division) 
had been left on Cemetery Hill and had not been engaged.—See statement in Swin- 
ton’s Army of the Potomac, and Doubbleday’s testimony, Report on the Conduct of 
the War, vol. 1, 2d series, p. 309. 

* General Lee had come to the rear of the position of our corps between sunset 
and dusk on the evening before (the 1st), and had a conference with Ewell, 
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extreme right and also on the left having opened at 4 P. M., and con- 
tinued for some time, I was ordered by General Ewell to advance upon 





Rodes and myself, for the purpose of ‘ascertaining the exact condition of things, 
and, after we had given him all the information in our possession, he expressed the 
determination to attack the enemy at daylight next morning, and asked us if we 
could not make the attack from our flank at that time. We suggested to him that, 
as our corps constituted the only troops that were immediately confronting the 
enemy, he would manifestly concentrate and fortify against us by morning (which 
proved to be the case); and we informed him that the enemy’s position in our im- 
mediate front was by far the strongest part of the line, as the ascent to it was 
very rugged and difficult; by reason of all of which we thought it would be very 
difficult to carry the position, and if we did so it would be at immense sacrifice, 
We also called his attention to the more favorable nature of the ground on our 
right for an attack on the enemy’s left, and pointed out to him the outline of Round 
Top Hill, which we could see in the distance notwithstanding the approaching 
dusk, as a position which must command and enfilade that of the enemy. The 
three of us concurred in these views, and General Lee to whom the day’s battle 
had been unexpected, and who was not familiar with the position, recognised the 
force of our views. He then remarked that if our corps remained in its then 
position, and the attack was made on the left flank of the enemy from the point 
suggested, our line would be very much drawn out and weakened, and the enemy 
. might take the offensive and break through it, and he said it would perhaps be 
better for us to be drawn to the right for the purpose of concentration. We were 
very loth to yield the position we had fought for and gained, especially as a large 
number of the enemy’s wounded and a large quantity of small arms were in our 
possession in the town, and many of our own wounded were not in a condition to 
be moved, and we assured General Lee that we could hold our part of the line 
against any force, and suggested that in the event of a successful attack on the 
enemy’s left we would be in a better condition to follow it up from where we were. 
All of his remarks were made in that tone of suggestion and interrogation com- 
bined so familiar to those who had frequent intercourse with General Lee, and 
which often left those with whom he was conversing under the impression that 
they were really prompting him, when he was only drawing them out and trying 
to ascertain whether they understood what they were expected to perform. He 
finally announced his purpose to make the main attack at daylight from the right 
of the army, while an attack by division was to be made from the left of our corps, 
to be converted into a real attack on a favorable opportunity. He then left us to 
give the necessary orders for carrying out his plans, and we prepared for codpera- 
tion at the designated time, having undoubting faith in a successful result. If 
General Lee had contemplated receiving the attack of the enemy at Gettysburg, 
the arrangement of his line would have been faulty by reason of its length and 
form; but neither he nor any one else apprehended such an attack, and for the 
purpose of attack on our part the arrangement was the best that could have been 
made. Had we concentrated our whole force at one point, the enemy could have 
concentrated correspondingly, and we would not have been in as favorable a position 
for taking advantage of success. 
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Cemetery Hill with my two brigades that were in position, as soon as 
Johnson’s division, which was on my left, should become engaged at 
the wooded hill [Culp’s] in its front on which it was about to advance, 
information being given me that the advance would be general, and 
that Rodes’s division on my right and Hill’s divisions on his right 
would unite in it. Accordingly, as soon as Johnson became fully 
engaged, which was about or a little before dusk, I ordered Hays and 
Avery to advance and carry the works on the heights in their front. 
Their troops advanced in gallant style to the attack, passing over the 
ridge in front of them under a heavy fire of artillery, then crossing a 
hollow between that and Cemetery Hill, and moving up the rugged 
slope of this hill in the face of at least two lines of infantry posted 
behind stone and plank fences, but these were driven from their posi- 
tions, and passing over all obstacles the two brigades reached the crest 
of the hill and entered the enemy's breast-works crowning it, getting 
possession of one or two batteries; but no attack was made on their 
immediate right, and not meeting with the expected support from that 
quarter, these brigades, whose ranks were very much depleted, could 
not hold the position they had gained, because a very heavy force of 
the enemy was turned against them from that part of the line which 
the divisions on the right were to have attacked, and they had therefore 
to fall back, which they did with comparatively slight loss, considering 
the nature of the ground over which they had to pass and the immense 
odds opposed to them. MHays’s brigade, however, on this occasion 
brought off four captured colors from the top of Cemetery Hill. At 
the time these brigades advanced, Gordon’s brigade moved forward to 
support them, and advanced to the position from which they had moved, 
but was halted there because it was ascertained that no advance was 
being made on the right, and it was evident that the crest of the hill _ 
could not be held by the three brigades without other assistance, and 
that the attempt would be attended with a useless sacrifice of life.* 





*The position attacked by my brigades was held by the Eleventh corps under 
Howard; and General Gibbons, U. 8. A., in his testimony before the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, in speaking of the attack by Longstreet on their left 
says:—" After we had repulsed one attack there was heavy firing over on the right 
of Cemetery Hill. I received a message from General Howard, commanding the 
Eleventh corps, asking for reinforcements. Just about the same time General, 
Hancock became alarmed at the continued firing and desired me to send a brigade, 
designating Colonel Carroll’s, and afterwards three other regiments from my divi- 
sion, to the assistance of our right centre. Colonel Carroll moved off promptly 
and as reported to me arrived on the right of Cemetery Hill to find the enemy 
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Hays’s and Hoke’s brigades were reformed on the line previously occu- 
pied by them, on the right and left of Gordon respectively. In this 
attack Colonel Avery of the Sixth North Carolina regiment, command- 
ing Hoke’s brigade, was mortally wounded; and with this affair the 
fighting on the 2d of July terminated. 

After night I was directed by General Ewell to order Smith's 
brigade (three regiments) to report to General Johnson on the left by 
daylight next morning; and General Smith, in pursuance of the orders 
given him, did report to General Johnson, and his three regiments were 
engaged on the 3d, on the extreme left, under that officer’s direction. 
As the operations of this brigade on that day were under the imme- 
diate control of General Johnson, I will in that connection merely refer 
to the report of Colonel Hoffman, the present brigade-commander, 
which is herewith forwarded. 

Before light on the morning of the 3d, Hays’s and Hoke’s brigades 
(the latter now under the command of Colonel Godwin of the 57th 
N. C. regiment) were withdrawn to the rear, and subsequently formed 
in line in the town, on the same street formerly occupied by Hays's 
brigade, Gordon's brigade being left to occupy the position held by 
these brigades on the previous day. In these positions the three 
brigades remained during the day, and did not again participate in 
the attack, though they were exposed during the time to the fire of 
sharpshooters and an occasional fire from the enemy’s artillery posted 
on the heights. 

At 2 o’clock on the morning of the 4th my brigades were quietly 
withdrawn, under orders, from their positions, and moved around to 
the Cashtown road, where they were formed in line across the said 
road, in rear of Rodes’s and Johnson’s divisions, which occupied the 





actually in our batteries and fighting with the cannoniers for their possession. He 
gallantly moved forward with his command, drove the enemy back, retook the 
position, and held it till the next day.’’—Report of the Committee, 2d series, vol. 1, 
pp. 440-1. 

At the same time Johnson was making excellent progress in capturing the works 
on Culp’s Hill when the part of the Twelth corps that had been sent tomeet Long- 
street’e attack on their left, returned and arrested his progress. Had Rodes’s divi- 
sion on my immediate right and one of Hill’s divisions on his right advanced 
simultaneously with my two brigades, we would have attained such a lodgment on 
Cemetery Hill, while Johnson would have been enabled to gain Culp’s Hill, that 
the enemy must have been forced to retire from his position in great disorder; but 
there was such a misconception of orders or delay in carrying them out, that this 
most promising movement was thwarted just as it was on the point of proving a 
grand success. 
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front line on our left along the crest of Seminary Ridge, west of the 
town.* 
My loss in the three days’ fighting at Gettysburg was 154 killed, 





* As there has been much criticism in regard to the management at this battle, 
and especially in regard to the lateness of the attack on the 2d, I make the follow- 
ing extracts from Swinton’s Army of the Potomac. He says:—" Indeed, in eriter- 
ing on the campaign, General Lee expressly promised his corps-commanders that 
he would not assume a tactical offensive, but force his antagonist to attack him. 
Having, however, gotten a taste of blood in the considerable success of the first 
day, the Confederate commander seems to have lost that equipoise in which his 
faculties commonly moved, and he determined to give battle.* 

[ Foot-note.] “*This and subsequent revelations of the purposes and sentiments 
of Lee I derive from General Longstreet, who, in a full and free conversation with 
the writer after the close or the war, threw much light on the motives and con- 
duct of Lee during this campaign.” —p. 340, 

“Longstreet, holding the right of the Confederate line, had one flank securely 
posted on the Emmettsburg road, so that he was really between the Army of the 
Potomac and Washington, and by marching towards Frederick could urdoubtedly 
have manwuvred Meade out of the Gettysburg position. This operation General 
Longstreet, who foreboded the worst from an attack on the army in position and 
was anxious to hold General Lee to his promise, begged in vain to be allowed to 
execute.* 

[ Foot-note.] ‘‘* The officer named is my authority for this statement.’’—pp. 340-1. 

“The absence of Pickett’s division the day before made General Longstreet very 
loth to make the attack; but Lee, thinking the Union force was not all up, would 
not wait. Longstreet urged in reply that this advantage (or supposed advantage, 
for the Union force was all up,) was contervailed by the fact that he was not all 
up either, but the Confederate commander was not minded to delay. My authority 
it again General Longstreet.”—Foot-note, p. 358. 

These extracts will serve to throw much light on the causes of the extraordinary 
delay in the attack on the 2d, and show who was mainly responsible therefor. The 
statement that General Lee had promised his corps-commanders not to take the 
offensive, but force the enemy to attack him, is a very remarkable one; and it is 
very certain that neither General Ewell nor General Hill claimed the benefit of 
any such promise, for both of them advanced to the attack on the Ist without Gen- 
eral Lee’s knowledge even. The “ Union force” was not al! up when General Lee 
wanted to make the attack, for Meade’s army was arriving all the morning, and 
Sedgwick’s corps (the 6th) did not get up until2 P.M. A large portion of Meade’s 
army did not get into position until the afternoon, and Sickles did not take the 
position which Longstreet subsequently attacked until 3 P. M., while Round Top 
was unoccupied all the forenoon and until after the attack began.—(See the testi- 
mony of Meade and his officers in the report before quoted from.) An attack 
therefore in the early morning or at any time in the forenoon must have resulted 
in our easily gaining positions which would have rendered the heights of Gettys- 
burg untenable by the enemy. It was the delay which occurred in the attack 
that thwarted General Lee’s well-laid plans. 
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800 wounded, and 227 missing, a large proportion of the missing being 
in all probability killed or wounded. 


THE MARCH FROM GETTYSBURG, RECROSSING THE POTOMAC, AND 
RETURN TO THE VICINITY OF ORANGE C. H. 


At two o’clock on the morning of the 5th, under orders from General 
Ewell, my division moved on the road towards Fairfield; following in 
the rear of the corps and constituting the rear-guard of the whole 
army. While I was waiting at the junction of the road on which the 
corps had moved with the direct road from Gettysburg to Fairfield, 
for the passage of all the troops and trains, a few pieces of artillery 
were run out by the enemy and opened at long range, but without 
doing any damage. The whole force having got on the road in front 
of me, I moved on slowly in the rear, Gordon's brigade bringing up my 
rear, followed by White's battalion of cavalry.* On arriving in view 
of Fairfield, which is situated in a wide low plain surrounded by hills, 
I found the wagon-trains in front blocked up, and while waiting for 
the road to be cleared, I received a message from Colonel White that 
a force of the enemy was advancing in our rear. I immediately sent 
word forward to hasten the trains up, but as they did not move 
I was preparing to fire a blank cartridge or two for the purpose of 
hastening their movements, when the advance of the enemy appeared 
on a hill in my rear, and it became necessary to open on him with 
shells. The enemy also brought up a battery and returned my fire, 
and the trains very soon moved off and cleared the road. One of 
Gordon's regiments (the Twenty-Sixth Georgia) was deployed as skir- 
mishers and sent against the enemy, and drove back his advance, thus 
holding him in check while my division was gradually moved forward 
in line past Fairfield to a favorable position for making a stand, when 
the Twenty-Sixth Georgia regiment was called in. In this affair it 
sustained a loss of some eight or ten killed and wounded. The enemy 
not advancing, the division was encamped not far from Fairfield, and so 
posted as to protect the trains which had been parked a little farther 
on.t The enemy did not again molest me, and at light next morning 





*I did not leave the view of the enemy’s position at Gettysburg until the after- 
noon of the 5th. ; 

f It was Sedgwick’s corps which followed us as far as Fairfield, and it did so most 
cautiously ; but it followed no further. There were presented none of the indica- 
tions of a defeated army in the rear of ours, and my division came off with a feel- 
ing of defiance, and was as ready to give battle as ever. 
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{the 6th) my skirmishers were replaced by those of Rodes, whose 
division was this day to constitute the rear-guard, when I moved to the 
front of the corps, and, passing the Monterey Springs on the summit of 
the mountain, crossed over to Waynesboro, where I encamped for the 
night. Early next morning I moved towards Hagerstown, by the way 
of Leitersburg, following Rodes and being followed by Johnson, whose 
division this day constituted the rear-guard. My division was halted 
and encamped about a mile north of Hagerstown, on the Chambers- 
burg turnpike, where it remained until the afternoon of the 10th, 
when it was moved through the town and placed in line of battle, along 
the crest of a ridge a little south-west of the town, with the left resting 
on the Cumberland road. On the next day (the 11th) the division was 
moved to the right and placed in position, with its right flank resting 
on the road from Hagerstown to Williamsport, and remained there 
until after dark on the 12th, when it was moved across the Williams- 
port road to the rear of General Hill’s position, for the purpose of sup- 
porting his line which faced the Sharpsburg road, along and near which 
a considerable force of the enemy had been massed in his front. 

At dark on the 13th my division was withdrawn and moved to 
Williamsport that night, bringing up the rear of the corps; and after 
light on the morning of the 14th it was crossed over the Potomac, 
Gordon's, Hoke’s, and Smith’s brigades (the latter now commanded 
by Colonel Hoffman, as General Smith had resigned and received leave 
of absence on the 10th) fording the river above Williamsport, and 
Hays’s brigade with Jones's artillery crossing on the bridge at Falling 
Waters. The division encamped near Hainesville that night, and the 
next day moved through Martinsburg, reaching Darksville on the 16th, 
where it went into camp and remained until the 20th, when it was or- 
dered to move across North Mountain at Mille’s Gap and then down 
Back Creek, to intercept a body of the enemy reported to have ad- 
vanced to Hedgeville. On the night of the 20th I camped near 
Gerard’s Town, and next day crossed the mountain, and proceeding 
down Back Creek, reached the rear of Hedgeville, but found that the 
enemy had hastily retreated the night before, when I recrossed the 
mountain, through Hedgeville, and encamped on the east side. That 
night I received orders to move up the Valley for the purpose of cross- 








{The river was quite high and the current at the ford was so strong that the 
men could not cross there, but had to be crossed above where the water was deeper. 
The river was rising at the time,.as it had been raining a good deal, and very 
shortly after the crossing of my division the water was too deep for infantry to 
cross by wading. 
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ing the Blue Ridge, and I moved next day to Bunker Hill, and then 
through Winchester on the 22d to the Opequan on the Front Royal 
road; but, in consequence of instructions from General Ewell, I turned 
off to the main Valley road from Cedarville the next day, and march- 
ing by the way of Strasburg, New Market, Fisher’s or Milam’s Gap, 
Madison C. H., Locust Grove and Rapidan Station, I reached my 
present camp near Olark’s Mountain, in the vicinity of Orange C. H., 
on the Ist of this month. The Fifty-Fourth N. C. regiment and Fifty- 
Eighth Virginia regiment rejoined their brigades near Hagerstown on 
the march back, after having participated in the repulse of the enemy’s 
cavalry attack on our trains near Williamsport on the 6th of July, and 
the Thirteenth Virginia regiment rejoined its brigade on our passage 
through Winchester. 

The conduct of my troops during the entire campaign, on the march 
as well as in action, was deserving of the highest commendation* To 
Brigadier-Generals Hays and Gordon I was especially indebted for 
their cheerful, active and intelligent codperations on all occasions, and 
their gallantry in action was eminently conspicuous. I had to regret 
the absence of the gallant Brigadier-General Hoke, who was severely 
wounded in the action of the 4th of May at Fredericksburg and had 
not recovered; but his place was worthily filled by Colonel Avery of 
the Sixth N. C., regiment, who fell mortally wounded while gallantly 
leading his brigade in the charge on Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg on 
the 2d of July. In his death the Confederacy lost a good and brave 
soldier. The conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Jones and his artillery 
battalion on all occasions, as well as that of Brown’s battalion under 
Captain Dance at Winchester, was admirable. My commendations are 
also due to Colonel French and Lieutenant-Colonel White and their 
respective cavalry commands for the efficient services performed by 
them. To the members of my staff, Major S. Hale, Division-Inspector, 
Major J. W. Daniel, Assistant Adjutant-General, Lieutenants A. L. 
Pitzer and Wm. G. Calloway, my aides, and Mr. Robert D. Early, a 
volunteer aide, I was indebted for the active zeal, energy and courage 
with which they performed their duties. 





*Smith’s brigade had not gone into action under my immediate command, but 
on the 3d at Gettysburg his three regiments present had gone into action under 
General Johnson’s command on his extreme left when he attacked the enemy’s 
right flank on that day. They acted with their usual gallantry, and the Forty- 
Ninth Virginia regiment sustained a very heavy loss—heavier perhaps then that 
of any other regiment in my division. The loss of this brigade is included in that 
of the division mentioned in the report. 
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Accompanying this report will be found lists of the killed, wounded * 
and missing, and also the official reports of Brigadier-Generals Hays 
and Gordon, Colonels Godwin and Hoffman, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jones; also a report by Colonel Murcheson, of the Fifty-Fourth North 
Carolina regiment, of the part taken by his regiment in the repulse of 
the enemy’s cavalry near Williamsport, Maryland. 

Very respectfully, 
J. A. EaRty, 
Major-General Commanding Division. 





Organization of the Army of Northern Virginia, (General R. E. Lee 
commanding,) August 28 to September 1, 1862.; 


[We are indebted to the courtesy of Colonel R. N. Scott, of the 
“War Records” office, Washington, for a number of Rosters of the 
organization of Confederate troops. We shall publish them all, from 
time to time, not only as a matter of interest, but in order that cor- 
rections may be made if any errors are found. We are sure that Colo- 
nel Scott would esteem it a favor, if any one discovering errors would 
call attention to them. | 


RIGHT WING, OR LONGSTREET’S CORPS. 
MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES LONGSTREET. 


ANDERSON’S DIVISION. 
Major-General R. H. Anderson. 


Armistead’s Brigade. Mahone’s Brigade. Wright’s Brigade. 
Brig.-Gen. L. A. Armistead. Brig.-Gen. W. Mahone, Brig.~-Gen. A. R. Wright. 
oth Virginia. 6th Virginia. 3d Georgia. 
14th Virginia. 12th Virginia. 22d Georgia. 
38th Virginia, 16th Virginia. 44th Georgia. 
53d Virginia. 41st Virginia. 48th Georgia. 
57th Virginia. 49th Virginia. 


5th Virginia Battalion. (?) 





*One hundred and ninety-four of my wounded were left in field-hospital near 
Gettysburg under the care of competent surgeons because they were too badly 
wounded to be transported. Ample provisions for them for several days were left, 
and a sum of money (part of that obtained at York) was left with the surgeon in 
charge for the purpose of buying such comforts for the wounded as might be needed. 

{Based upon organization of July 23, 1862, subsequent orders of assignment and 
transfers, and the reports. 
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JONES’S DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General D. R. Jones. 
Toombs’s Brigade. Drayton's Brigade. Fones’s Brigade. 
Colonel H. L. Benning. Brig.-Gen. T. F. Drayton, Col. Geo. T. Anderson, 
Brig.-Gen. R. Toombs. 


2d Georgia. soth Georgia. 1st Georgia, (Regulars.) 
15th Georgia. 51st Georgia. 7th Georgia. 
17th Georgia. 15th South Carolina. 8th Georgia. 
20th Georgia. Phillips’s Georgia Legion. 9th Georgia. 


11th Georgia. 
WILCOX’S DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General C. M. Wilcox. 
Wilcox’s Brigade. Pryor’s Brigade. Featherston’s Brigade. 
Brig.-Gen.C. M. Wilcox. Brig.-Gen.R.A.Pryor. _Brig.-Gen. W.S. Featherston. 
Colonel Carnot Posey. 


8th Alabama. 14th Alabama. 12th Mississippi. 
gth Alabama. 5th Florida. 16th Mississippi. . , 
roth Alabama. 8th Florida, 19th Mississippi. 
rith Alabama. 3d Virginia. 2d Mississippi Battalion. 
Anderson’s Va. Bat., (Thomas Chapman’s Virginia Bat., 
Artillery.) (Dixie Artillery.) 
HOOD’S DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General John B, Hood. 
Hood's Brigade. Whiting’s Brigade. 
Brigadier-General John B. Hood. Colonel E. M. Law. ee 
18th Georgia. 4th Alabama. 
Hampton’s S. C. Legion. 2d Mississippi. 
Ist Texas, 11th Mississippi. 
4th Texas, 6th North Carolina. 
5th Texas, 
Artillery. 
Major B. W. Frobel. 
sts 


Bachman’s South Carolina Battery. 
Garden’s South Carolina Battery. 
Reilly’s North Carolina Battery. 


KEMPER’S DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General James L. Kemper. 
Kemper’s Brigade. Fenkins’s Brigade. Pickett’s Brigade. 
Colonel M. D. Corse. Brigadier-General M. Jenkins. Colonel Eppa Hunton. 
Colonel Joseph Walker. 


Ist Virginia. 1st South Carolina, (Volunteers.) 8th Virginia. 

7th Virginia. 2d South Carolina Rifles. 18th Virginia. 
11th Virginia. 5th South Carolina. rgth Virginia. 
17th Virginia. 6th South Carolina. 28th Virginia. 
24th Virginia, 4th S. C. Battalion. (?) 56th Virginia. 


Palmetto (S. C.) Sharpshooters. 
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EVANS’S BRIGADE,* 


Brigadier-General N. G. Evans. 
Colonel P. F. Stevens. 

17th South Carolina. 

18th South Carolina. 

22d South Carolina. 

23d South Carolina. 

Holcombe (South Carolina) Legion. 
Boyce’s S. C. Bat., (Macbeth Artillery.) 


ARTILLERY OF THE RIGHT WING. 


Washington (La.) Artillery. Lee’s Battalion. 
Colonel J. B. Walton. Colonel S. D. Lee. 
Eshleman’s 4th Company. Eubank’s Virginia Battery. 
Miller’s 3d Company. Grimes’s Virginia Battery. 
Richardson’s 2d Company. Jordan’s Va, Bat., (Bedford Artillery.) 
Squires’s 1st Company. Parker’s Virginia Battery. 


Rhett’s South Carolina Battery. 
Taylor’s Virginia Battery. 


Miscellaneous Batteries. 
Huger’s Virginia Battery.+ 
Leake’s Virginia Battery.{ 
Maurin’s Louisiana Battery, (Donaldsonville Artillery. )t{ 
Moorman’s Virginia Battery.+ 
Rogers’s Virginia Battery, (Loudoun Artillery.) 
Stribling’s Virginia Battery, (Fauquier Artillery.) 


LEFT WING, OR JACKSON’S CORPS. 
MAJOR-GENERAL T. J. JACKSON. 


JACKSON’S DIVISION. 


Brigatier-General Wm. B. Taliaferro. 
Brigadier-General Wm. E. Starke. 


First Brigade. Second Brigade. Third Brigade. 
Colonel W. S. H. Baylor. Colonel Bradley T. Johnson. Colonel A. G. Taliaferro. 
Colonel A. J. Grigsby. 


2d Virginia. 21st Virginia. 47th Alabama. 
4th Virginia. 42d Virginia. 48th Alabama. 
5th Virginia. 48th Virginia. loth Virginia. 
27th Virginia. Ist Virginia Battalion. 23d Virginia. 

33d Virginia. 37th Virginia. 





* An independent brigade. On August 3oth Evans commanded Hood’s division 
as well as his own brigade. 

+ Attached to Anderson’s division, but not mentioned in the reports. 

¢ Mentioned in the reports, but assignments not indicated. 
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Fourth Brigade. Artillery. 
Brigadier-General W. E. Starke. Major L. M. Shumaker. 
Colonel Leroy A. Stafford. 
Ist Louisiana. Brockenbrough’s Maryland Battery. 
2d Louisiana. Carpenter’s Virginia Battery. 
gth Louisiana. Caskie’s Va. Battery, (Hampden Artillery.) 
roth Louisiana. Poague’s Va. Battery, (Rockbridge Artillery.) 
15th Louisiana. Raine’s Virginia Battery, (Lee Artillery.) 


Coppens’s Louisiana Battalion. | Wooding’s Va. Battery, (Danville Artillery.) 


HILL’S LIGHT DIVISION. 
Major-General Ambrose P. Hill. 


Branch’s Brigade. Gregg’s Brigade. Field’s Brigade. 
Brig.-Gen. L, O’B. Branch. Brig.-Gen. Maxey Gregg. Brig.-Gen. C. W. Field. 
Col. J. M. Brockenbrough. 


7th North Carolina, 1st South Carolina. 4oth Virginia. 
18th North Carolina. - 1stSouth Carolina Rifles. 47th Virginia. 
28th North Carolina. 12th South Carolina. 55th Virginia. 
334 North Carolina, 13th South Carolina. 2d Virginia Battalion. 
37th North Carolina. 14th South Carolina. 
Pender’s Brigade. Archer's Brigade. Thomas's Brigade. 
Brig.-Gen. W. D. Pender. Brig.-Gen. J. J. Archer. Brig.-Gen. E, L. Thomas, 
16th North Carolina, 5th Alabama Battalion. 14th Georgia. 
22d North Carolina. 19th Georgia.* 19th Georgia.* 
34th North Carolina. 1st Tennessee, (Prov. Army.) 35th Georgia. 
38th North Carolina. 7th Tennessee. 45th Georgia. 
14th Tennessee. 49th Georgia. 
Artillery. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. Walker. 


Braxton’s Virginia Battery, (Fredericksburg Artillery.) 
Crenshaw’s Virginia Battery. 

Davidson’s Virginia Battery, (Letcher Artillery.) 
Latham’s North Carolina, (Branch Artillery.) 
McIntosh’s South Carolina Battery, (Pee Dee Artillery.) 
Pegram’s Virginia Battery, (Purcell Artillery.) 





*In Archer’s brigade August th, according to his report of Cedar Run or Slaugh- 
ter Mountain, and in Thomas’s brigade August 30th, according to Surgeon Guild’s 
report of casualties. 
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EWELL’S DIVISION. 


Major-General R. S. Ewell. 
Brigadier-General A. R. Lawton. 


Lawton’s Brigade. Larly’s Brigade. Hays’s Brigade. 
Brig.-Gen. A. R. Lawton. Brig.-Gen. J. A. Early. Brig.-Gen. Harry T. Hays. 
Colonel M. Douglass. Colonel Henry Forno. 


Colonel H. B. Strong. 


13th Georgia. 
26th Georgia. 
31st Georgia. 
38th Georgia. 
. 60th Georgia. 
61st Georgia. 


13th Virginia. 
25th Virginia, 


3Ist Virginia. 
44th Virginia. 
49th Virginia. 
52d Virginia. 


5th Louisiana, 
6th Louisiana. 
7th Louisiana, 
8th Louisiana. 


58th Virginia. 


Trimble’s Brigade. Artillery. 
Brig.-Gen. I. R. Trimble. , 
Captain W, F. Brown. 

15th Alabama. 

12th Georgia. 

21st Georgia. 

21st North Carolina. 


Balthis’s Va. Battery, (Staunton Artillery.) 
Brown’s Md. Battery, (Chesapeake Artillery.) 
D’Aquin’s Battery, (Louisiana Guard Artillery.) 
Dement’s Maryland Battery. 

Latimer’s Va. Battery, (Courtney Artillery.) 


CAVALRY. 
MAJOR-GENERAL J. E. B. STUART. 


Hampton's Brigade.* 
Brigadier. General Wade Hampton. 
1st North Carolina. 
2d North Carolina. 
roth Virginia. 
Cobb’s Georgia Legion. 
Jeff. Davis Legion. 


Lee’s Brigade. 
Brigadier-General Fitz. Lee. 
1st Virginia. 
3d Virginia, 
4th Virginia. 
5th Virginia. 
oth Virginia. 
Robertson's Brigade. Artillery. 
Brigadier-General B. H. Robertson. 
2d Virginia, 
6th Virginia. 
7th Virginia. 
12th Virginia. 
17th Virginia Battalion. 


Hart’s South Carolina Battery. 
Pelham’s Virginia Battery. 








* On detached service until September 2d. 
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ARTILLERY.+ 
First Virginia Regiment. Sumter (Georgia) Battalion. 
Colonel J. T. Brown. Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. Cutts. 
Coke’s Va. Battery, (Williamsburg Artillery.) Blackshear’s Battery, (D.) 
Dance’s Va. Battery, (Powhatan Artillery.) Lane’s Battery, (C.) 
Hupp’s Va. Battery, (Salem Artillery.) Patterson’s Battery, (B.) 


Macon’s Battery, (Richmond Fayette Artillery.) Ross’s Battery, (A.) 
Smith’s Battery, (3d Co. Richmond Howitzers.) 
Watson’s Battery, (2d Co. Richmond Howitzers.) 


Miscellaneous Batteries. 


Ancell’s Va. Battery, (Fluvanna Art.) Milledge’s Georgia Battery. 

Cutshaw’s Virginia Battery. 2 Page’s (R. C. M.) Va. Bat., (Morris Art.) 

Fleet’s Va. Battery, (Middlesex Art.) 2 Peyton’s Va. Battery, (Orange Artillery.) 

Huckstep’s Virginia Battery. Rice’s Virginia Battery. 3 7) ag 
Johnson’s Virginia Battery. 3 Turner’s Virginia Battery. 





Two Foreign Opinions of the Confederate Cause and People. 


As illustrating the absurd opinions which may be published by even 
an intelligent foreigner whose only view of the facts about our late war 
has been through the medium of so called “history,” manufactured by 
fanatics of the North for consumption across the waters, we give the 
following, as presented by our gallant and accomplished Vice-President 
for Mississippi—General W. T. Martin, in the Natchez Democrat. 
We may add that the author from whom General Martin quotes never 
saw, so far as we know, a copy of the Southern Historical Papers, or 
anything giving our side of the question. 


GENERAL MARTIN'S LETTER. 


Editor Natchez Democrat : 


I have just read the closing volume of “ Martin’s Popular History of 
France.” It is a continuation of Guizot’s History, and closes with an 
account of MacMahon’s resignation of the office of president of the 
French republic in 1881, and the installation of M. Jules Grevy. This 





¢ The following artillery organizations were in the Army of Northern Virginia, 
July 23 and October 4, 1862, but with the exceptions noted, they do not appear in 
the reports of the battles of Manassas Plains. 

3 Mentioned in the reports, but assignments not indicated. 
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work, as translated from the French, is published in Boston. It is beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated, its style is captivating, and altogether it 
is highly interesting and must needs be generally read. Already it has 
been distributed to thousands of subscribers in our own country, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that it will find its way into public and private 
libraries, and be regarded as history by readers in all civilized coun- 
tries. 

I give you below some extracts from the third volume, to show the 
pressing necessity for the dissemination of the facts touching the late 
civil war, that the South may have justice and a fair hearing the world 
over. The Historical Society aims to meet this necessity, and will do 
it if we are true to ourselves, to the illustrious dead, the brave survi- 
vors of the armies, to our. wives and our children. 

The author, writing of the interference of the Federal government in 
Mexican affairs just after the close of our civil war, says: 

“The South, thanks to the leisure which slavery gave her, was far 
more given to politics than the North; and although very inferior in 
numbers, the Southern people had hitherto held public office and the 
reins of government, far more frequently than those of the North. 
The North at last reacted against this preponderance ; the slavery ques- 
tion let loose the dogs of war. Popular feeling in the North, on this 
point, agreed with popular interest. Aside from political jealousy and 
manufacturing greed, religious and philosophical principles were brought 
powerfully to bear, and the men devoted to the abolition of slavery 
formed a party whose sincerity was incontestible, and whose energy 
was undaunted. The whole world was shaken by the tragic story of 
John Brown, that martyr of liberty, hung by slave owners for preaching 
the enfranchisement of the blacks. * * * The North would fain 
have avoided civil war; the South hurried it on, and took the offensive, 
Two Southern States, Virginia, the home of Washington, and Maryland, 
refused to be led astray, and saved the seat of the Federal City of Wash- 
ington by remaining loyal to the union. 

“The South nevertheless had the advantage at first. early all the 
officers of the small Federal army belonged to her, and she was far better 
prepared for the war than was the North. 

“The Northerners were not people to be discouraged by a few defeats. 
They squandered men and money in Cyclopean efforts unceasingly re- 
newed. They improvised an army; they improvised with the free help 
of individuals, an admirable organization for the succor of the wounded 
and sick of their army. This indomitable nation extemporised war as 
it extemporised everything. * * * Early in 1864 the South seemed 
8 
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lost. She revived temporarily, by a desperate effort. A relentless 
Dictatorship converted every inch of ground left her into one vast camp. 
The Southern government waged a truceless and relentless war, tramp- 
ling under foot all law, all justice, all humanity.” —Volume 3, pp. 467- 
8-9-70. : 

The italics are mine. And this is history! Shall it be unchallenged ? 
Shall the grandest Christian heroes of modern days, Generals Sidney 
Johnston, Jackson, Davis and their compeers, and the gallant armies 
that fought with them for a cause they believed to be just, be handed 
down to posterity as barbarians, such as Attala, Genghis Khan, or 
Hyder Ali. “ Waging a truceless and relentless war ; trampling under 
foot all law, all justice, all humanity ?” 

So it will be if we lie idle. And the murderer of Harper's Ferry 
be exalted into “a martyr of liberty,” while the Spartan-like soldiers 
of the South—whose feet were often shoeless, whose clothing was in 
shreds, whose haversacks were empty, but whose courage was undaunted 
—whose cartridge boxes were full and their bayonets always bright— 
will be doomed to an immortality of infamy. 

Witt T. Martin, 
Vice-President Southern Historical Society for Mississippi. 
November 18th, 1882. 


In vivid contrast to the miserable twaddle of the above extracts from 
this “ Popular History of France,” (which will no doubt be circulated 
even in the South and used in some of our schools), we give the follow- 
ing beautiful tribute of that accomplished Englishman, Percy Greg, 
Esq., who was in the Confederacy during a part of the war, who has 
been since astudent of American History, who is a regular reader of the 
Southern Historical Society Papers, and has made himself familiar with 
the true history of our great struggle for constitutional freedom. As 
a regular contributor to the London Standard and other periodicals, he 
has written a number of articles in defence of Confederates, and their 
cause, and the following but adds to the many obligations under which 
he has placed us. 


PERCY GREG’S TRIBUTE TO CONFEDERATE HEROES. 


“Do you forget, then,” rejoined Cleveland, “how often the hand of 
Providence has been manifestly against the better cause? Do you for- 
get the Pagan saying that reconciles so many readers of history to the 
fall of the noblest States and the defeat of the truest heroes, ‘ Victriz 
causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni,'or the cynical paradox of the French 
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Empire, that ‘ Heaven is on the side of the bigger battalions?’ Do you 
forget, again, that in the American struggle everything that was per- 
sonally great and noble was to be found almost exclusively on the 
Southern side? The North produced no gentleman and chevalier 
worthy to be named in the same day with him who led so long the 
splendid chivalry of Virginia and the Carolinas, and before whom, on 
every occasion, the Northern cavalry (often the Northern infantry) 
were scattered like chaff before the wind. The Unionists had no twenty 
statesmen whose combined moral and intellectual powers would have 
reached the level of President Davis; indeed, the comparative quality 
of the two nations could hardly be better illustrated than by contrast- 
ing the Mississippi soldier and gentleman chosen to rule the ‘rebels’ 
with the ‘rail-splitter’ representative of the ‘legitimate’ democracy, 
whose term, had he died in his bed four or five years later, would have 
been remembered only as marking the nadis of American political de- 
cline; the culmination of the vulgarity, moral as well as formal, of the 
unworthiness and ignobleness that had so long dishonored more and 
more deeply the chair of Washington. Lincoln’s uncleanness of lan- 
guage and thought would hardly have been tolerated in a Southern 
*bar.’ Or, again, take the favorites of the North—the best known 
names in the camp and Cabinet—Sheridan and Hunter, whose ravages 
recall the devastation of the Palatinate, political rowdies like Banks 
and Butler, braggarts like Pope and Hooker, or even professional sol- 
diers like Meade, Sigel, Sherman. These are the ‘ household words’ of 
the North, and any one Southern chief of the second rank—Ewell, 
Early, Fitzhugh Lee, Hardee, Polk, Hampton, Gilmer, Gordon—alone 
outweighs them all. Needless to remind you that among the ‘twenty mil- 
lions—mostly fools'-—was no man whom even party spirit dared liken to 
the stern, simple Virginia professor, the Cavalier-Puritan, whose brigade 
of recruits stood ‘like a stone wall’ under the convergent fire of artil- 
lery and rifles that was closing round them at Mannassas; no A. P, 
Hill, second only to Jackson among the lieutenants of Lee; no strate- 
gist comparable to him whose death by simple self-neglect marred the 
victory of Corinth, or his namesake, who baffled so long the threefold 
force of Sherman in the Georgia campaign. Rivers, railways and brute 
numbers only enabled the Federal power not to conquer, but to exhaust, 
on fifty battlefields, nearly all disastrous and disgraceful to the Union, 
the flower of that ‘incomparable Southern infantry,’ whose superiority is 
acknowledged in these very words by one of the bitterest of Northern his- 
torians. Washington himself cannot sustain as soldier, statesman or citizen 
@ comparison with the last and greatest of the long list of Virginia heroes. 
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Not all the military exploits of all former American history thrown 
into one can count with the defence of thirty miles of slender earth- 
works by a force never from the first numbering more than 45,000, and 
at last dwindling to 28,000, against armies counting as potentially or 
actually available a quarter of a million. ‘Since the last Athenian 
covered his face with his mantle and mutely died,’ the world has seen 
no such example of absolute, unconscious simplicity, utter self-devotion, 
patriotism, yet more signally exhibited in humiliating disaster than in 
a brilliant career of victory, as that shown by General Lee—the first 
military chief of the age, yet greater in the college than even in the 
camp; the noblest member of a splendid chilvary, yet most noble amid 
the ruins of his cause, his country, and his fortunes; the one true 
knight sans tache, sans peur, et sans reproche, the living embodiment of 
all that is grandest in the ideals of the past as of all that is simplest in 
the promised republican manhood of the future; ideal soldier, pattern 
Christian, selfless man, and stainless gentleman. Little as man can 
know of the ways of Providence, what indication, however clear, of the 
probable purposes of Heaven could for a moment countervail to my 
conscience or to yours the warranty given for the righteousness of a 
cause by the names of Stuart, Stonewall Jackson, and Robert Edward 
Lee?” 

We are willing that ¢he world shall judge our cause and people, if 
only the world shall have the facts, and not the false and slanderous 
version with which the mind of the nations has been poisoned against 
us. Surely our people ought to sustain this Southern Historical Society, 
and place it on such a foundation that it may make itself still more 
potent at home and abroad in vindicating the truth of history. 





Diary of Rev. J. G. Law, 


June 1st, 1861.—On my return from Hatchie river, General Sneed 
signed a furlough, giving me leave of absence for five days. Arrived 
at Memphis at four o’clock this morning. Enjoyed the luxury of a 
bed and a home breakfast for the first time in four weeks, The city 
seems quite deserted, Most of the young men have volunteered to 
defend their native land. 

June 2nd.—This is the holy Sabbath. Strange emotions were 
awakened in my soul asI entered the house of God, and taking my 
accustomed seat, listened again to words of wisdom from the lips of my 
pastor. War is demoralizing. How much the poor soldiers do need 
the restraining influences of the sanctuary. 
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June 3rd.—Stephen A. Douglas, the greatest of living statesmen, 
died this morning at his home in Chicago. Left Memphis at one o'clock 
on the fleet little steamer ‘‘Grampus,” and arrived at Randolph at half 
past nine o’clock. 

June 6th.—To day John Trigg and I agreed to read a chapter in the 
Bible every night. Am reading “ Plutarch’s Lives.” 

June 8th.—This is the day that is to decide the future course of the 
State of Tennessee. The question is submitted to the people of this 
sovereign State. Shall we break the iron chains that bind us to the 
abolition hords of the North, and unite our destiny with that of our 
Sisters of the Confederate States; or shall we continue in subjection to 
a government that has destroyed the peace and prosperity of our once 
happy land, and brought upon us all the horrors of a civil war? This 
place voted four thousand for separation, and not one in favor of union. 

June 12th.—Again on fatigue duty. Carried rails for two hours, 
and piled brush for two hours more. Weather very warm. 

June 13th.—This day has been set apart by the Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States of America, as a day of fasting 
and prayer. At ten o’clock we formed in regimental order, and under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Marcus J. Wright, marched to a beauti- 
ful grove, and listened to a sermon from Rev. Dr. Collins. Dined on 
turtle soup. 

June 14th.—Beautiful day, but very warm. Detailed for fatigue 
duty. Shoveled dirt on the entrenchments for three hours. Received 
a beautiful little Confederate flag with the compliments of Miss Mary 
Facklen of Huntsville, Ala. That helps a soldier to shovel dirt on a 
hot summer day. 

June 19th.—Arrived in Memphis at five o’clock this morning. Bet- 
ter to-day; no fever, but coughing frequently. General Pillow, and 
Mr. Russell, correspondent of the London Zimes were passengers on 
the boat from Randolph. Vigorous preparations for defense are going 
on in the city; the streets are barricaded and breastworks are thrown 
up. It begins to look like war in earnest. 

Sunday, June 23d.—Found myself seated in the old family pew in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, listening to an excellent sermon from 
my pastor, the Rev. Dr. Grundy. Spent the afternoon reading his 
fast-day sermon. 

July 4th—How different the celebration of this anniversary of 
American Independence from any that have preceded it. Formerly it 
was a day of jubilee, and general rejoicing; the booming of cannon in 
honor of the day was heard throughout the length and breadth of our 
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great Republic, from the shores of the Atlantic to the golden beach of the 
Pacific, from the snow-clad hills of the north to the land of flowers and 
tropic fruit. Now it is celebrated by the South on the tented field, and 
by the North, by the assembling of the remnant of our National Con- 
gress to devise means for the subjugation of a brave and independent 
people, who have risen in their might, and thrown off the yoke of a 
corrupt and oppressive. government, hostile to our institutions, and 
totally at variance with Southern customs and manners. The morn- 
ing of the 4th July dawned bright and clear on the tented fields of 
Randolph. At eleven o'clock the band of the Fourth Tennessee Regi- 
ment marched to the head-quarters of the Thirteenth Tennessee, 
playing the Marseilles hymn. Major H. 8S. Bradford, a truly elo- 
quent man, and a brave soldier made an oration to the troops, which 
was received with great enthusiasm. After the oration, I remained in 
the camp of the Thirteenth Tennessee and dined with some friends of 
the Yancey rifles. At four o’clock we had battalion drill. The regi- 
ment formed on the parade ground, and under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Marcus J. Wright marched to an old wheat-field about a mile 
from camp, where we were drilled for about two hours. The weather 
was intensely hot and many of the boys were compelled to fall out of 
ranks, so great was the fatigue. The day was closed with speaking by 
the captains of the several companies; many privates a!so addressed 
their fellow-soldiers, among whom were James Brett, Jr., Eldridge 
Wright, and a son of the lamented General Haskell. So ended our 
first Confederate fourth of July. 

Sunday, July Tth.—A beautiful Sabbath morning. Spent the morn- 
ing writing letters, when I should have been attending the preaching 
service, Try and excuse myself, but conscience reproves me. Captain 
Gennette was to day elected Major, and Mr. Haskell chaplain of the 
regiment. Why was the election held on the Sabbath? 

July 8th.—Drilled in skirmish drill for about two hours this morn- 
ing. Very warm day. Suffered from the heat. Cleaned my gun, and 
read Plutarch’s comparison of the lives of Numa and Lycurgus. 

July 11th.—Received from home some flannel shirts and letters, 
Spent the day playing chess, reading Macauley’s History of England, 
and drilling. Drilled in skirmish drill for four hours this morning, and 
bayonet exercise in the evening. 

July 12th.—On picket guard for twenty-four hours. Carried Ma- 
cauley along, and read one hundred and twenty pages during the 
intervals of relief. 

Sunday, July 14th.—Regimental guard mounting this morning for 
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the first time. It really seemed like a desecration of the Sabbath, the 
band playing lively airs, and the officer of the day passing the guard 
in review. I miss the chiming of church beils, and in fact there is 
nothing to remind oue of the sacredness of the day, until at inspection 
of arms, it is announced that our young and gifted chaplain, Mr Has- 
kell will preach in a beautiful grove near at hand. The Rev. Samuel 
Watson of Memphis conducted the services, and preached a fine prac- 
tical sermon to a congregation of about one hundred of the one thou- 
sand soldiers of the regiment. Such is the proportion of God-fearing 
men in the camp. I feel as if I had lost the day; have done nothing; 
neglected reading my Bible, though not intentionally. Mr. Haskell 
proposed to organize a Sunday school, and prayer meeting; but for 
some reason, no one was present at the appointed time. 

July 19th.—On picket. Post at the river. About nine o'clock, 
immediately after relieving the old guard, a deep rumbling noise was 
heard, similar to that of steam escaping from a boat. As there was no 
boat at the landing my attention was turned to the river for the cause of 
the noise. The water from one bank to the other, and as far down the 
river as the eye could reach, was in a great commotion, huge waves 
rolling on high, and breaking upon the shore, impressed us all with the 
thought of an earthquake, but the cause of the disturbance was the 
caving in of a bank, carrying with it many large trees. 

July 21st.—A beautiful Sabbath morning. John Trigg and I walked 
down to the spring this morning, and enjoyed the luxury of a cold 
bath. Attended preaching at eleven o'clock. The service was con- 
ducted by our young chaplain, Wm. Haskell, who preached a short 
sermon, but very appropriate and impressive. He begun by saying 
that as chaplain of the regiment, commissioned by the State, he might 
claim the attention of his fellow soldiers, but he made his claim on a 
higher ground, and that was, that he was commissioned by him who 
rules the universe. He then presented some very beautiful and strik- 
ing thoughts, and succeeded in gaining the undivided attention of his 
congregation. 

Read a chapter in the Gospel of Mark, also the Message of President 
Davis. Slept about one hour, and went on dress parade at six o'clock. 

July 24th.—Tidings of a great battle in Virginia have been received. 
While we were listening to the word of God on the Sabbath, our brave 
boys in Virginia were facing death on the field of battle. General 
Beauregard, it is said, defeated McDowell at Manassas Gap on the 21st 
of the month. The loss is said tobe heavy on both sides. Received 
marching orders to day. A dispatch from General Pillow, orders us to 
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be ready to march to-morrow with two days’ rations. Our destination 
is not known, but we will probably go either to Virginia or Missouri. 
Some think that we are to attack Bird's Point, Missouri. If so, we will 
have some very hard fighting, and many of the brave and gallant Ten- 
nessee volunteers will bite the dust. 

July 26th.—In pursuance with the orders of General Pillow we have 
been busy to day making preparations for our march. It is now re- 
duced to almost a certainty that we are going to Missouri. The last 
scene at Randolph is a sublime one. I am writing by the brilliant 
light of a bonfire made from dry boxes and barrels, the remnants of 
the camp of the Hickory Rifles, and as I look around, and take a fare- 
well view of Randolph I can but be impressed with feelings of sadness, 
to think that so many of our brave boys who are leaving the old camp 
ground in such high spirits will never see their homes again. Several 
steamboats are at the landing to convey us to our destination, and in a 
few hours we will be ploughing the waves of the mighty Mississippi, 
and hundreds of miles will separate us from our homes, and those we 
love. The greatest excitement in camp to-night. Cheer upon cheer is 
given for the different companies, as with slow and measured tread 
their bayonets gleaming in the light of a thousand fires, they take up 
the line of march for the front. 

July 27th—This morning found us still at Randolph. Left the 
camp at ten o'clock, and waited on the river bank for about five hours, 
for the steamer W. M. Morrison. Left Randolph at sunset. 

Sunday, July 28th.—Arrived at New Madrid, Mo., about four o'clock 
this evening. We were most heartily cheered from both the Missouri 
and Kentucky shores as we steamed up the river. This portion of the 
State is all right for the South. After disembarking and unloading 
our boat, I was detailed to go on a scouting expedition, but the scout- 
ing expedition, proved to be two hours’ hard work, pulling “ thirty-two 
pounders.” Supped to-night on middling and cold bread, soldiers fare ; 
never enjoyed a meal more; imagined that the Gayoso could not fur- 
nish a bill of fare that would be more agreeable to my appetite. After 
the despatch of that important business, and I had retired to my sol- 
dier’s couch, on the ground, promising myself a sleep such as visits only 
the weary, I was summoned from my slumbers, to go to the river as 
“corporal of the guard,” to protect our worthy General Gideon J. Pil- 
low. Iam excusable for any hard thought I entertained at that time 
against the General. 

July 29th.— Was relieved from duty this morning at nine o'clock. 
Paid twenty-five cents for my breakfast on the boat. Spent the morning 
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sleeping and walking about the neat little town of New Madrid. It is 
quite a pretty place; streets are wide and level. The hauses are all 
painted white, and have an air of comfort and neatness which make a 
favorable impression upon the stranger. The inhabitants are hospi- 
table, and treat the soldiers with marked respect and attention. We 
are encamped in a beautiful grove about one hundred yards from the 
town, immediately on the banks of the Mississippi. Near at hand is a 
winding stream of clear water which affords an excellent bathing place 
for the soldiers. There are about five thousand troops here, including 
cavalry and artillery. We will be reinforced by about ten thousand 
men, and then expect to take up the line of march for some unknown 
place. St. Louis seems to be the place fixed upon in the minds of the 
soldiers after an attack upon Cairo. 

Dress parade this evening in the streets of New Madrid. There was 
quite a crowd of spectators. 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





GENERAL FitznueH Ler’s Tour in South Carolina and Georgia, in behalf of 
the Southern Historical Society, has been one continued ovation, and a splendid 
success. 

Leaving Richmond at 3:15 P. M.,on Monday, Nov. 13th, by the “ Atlantic 
Coast Line,’ we found ourselves at 2 A. M. the next morning, at the little town of 
Florence, 8. C., expecting to find some difficulty in securing quarters at so unseason- 
able an hour. But we were met, on stepping from the cars, by a committee from 
Darlington, ten miles off, who had provided for us a comfortable room, and every 
way excellent accommodation at the hotel kept by an old Confederate. 


At 
DARLINGTON, 


General Lee was met at the depot by a committee of the “ Legion of Honor,” and 
the “ Darlington Guards,” (commanded by Lieutenant White,) who greeted him 
with three rousing cheers, and, headed by a band of music, escorted him to his 
quarters, amid the plaudits of the crowd, who lined the streets of the beautiful 
little town. 

That night the “ Guards,” and the Cadets of the Military Academy, (under the 
Principal, D. E. Hydrick,) escorted General Lee to the hall, where a packed house 
greeted him. After prayer by Rev. Dr. Capers, and a brief statement of the 
objects and plans of the Society, by the Secretary, Captain R. W. Boyd, in a few 
well chosen words, introduced General Lee, who was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause, frequently repeated, as he proceeded to deliver his admirable lecture on 
Chancellorsville, 
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The lecture gave the liveliest satisfaction to all who heard it, many crowded for- 
ward to take the distinguished soldier by the hand, and all seemed delighted. Our 
brief stay was rendered very pleasant by the kind courtesies of Mr. and Mrs. 
Saunders, at whose pleasant house we staid, and the calls of a number of old 
soldiers and other friends. 

The next morning we were off for 


CHARLESTON, 


where we were met at the depot by a committee of gentlemen, and escorted to 
elegant quarters in the beautiful home of Captain F. W. Dawson, Editor of the 
News and Courier, who gallantly and skillfully served on General Lee’s staff during 
the war, and who now seemed to count it a high privilege to do everything in his 
power for his old chief, and his friend, and for the cause they represented. 

That night Captain Dawson, and his accomplished wife, gave us an elegant 
reception, at which we met a number of the most gallant soldiers, and polished 
gentlemen of Charleston, and had a “feast of reason and flow of soul,” as well as. 
@ magnificent supper. 

At 12 o'clock, General Lee was serenaded by the “ Palmetto Guards,” and re- 
sponded in a happy speech, after which Captain Dawson invited the company in 
to refresh themselves, and a number of little speeches were made, closing with a 
singularly felicitous and eloquent one by Captain Dawson, which showed that he 
can use the arts of the orator as well as handle the sword, or wield the pen. 


At 10 o’clock on the morning of the 18th, we were escorted to the Armory of 


the Washington Light Infantry, where we were met by a committee of that historic 
corps, and courteously shown a number of interesting relics and mementoes, which 
we regret our space will not permit us to describe in detail. 

Then followed, in the new city hall, a reception, which was tendered by the fol- 
lowing official action of the city council: 


Hisernian HALu, 
Special Meeting, Nov. 9, 1882. 


Council met this day at 7 P. M. Present—Hon. Wm. A. Courtenay, Mayor; 
Aldermen Dingle, Roddy, Aichel, Webb, White, Ufferhardt, Sweegan, Loeb, Eckel, 
Thayer, Johnson, Mauran, Rodgers, Ebaugh and Knee, 

The Mayor announced to the Council that he had called the meeting to consider 
the proposed visit of General Fitzhugh Lee to Charleston in the interest of the 
Southern Historical Society. He was sure that Council would be glad of the op- 
portunity to give expression to their feelings at this time, and to commend the 
object of the visit. 

Alderman Dingle offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

«Resolved, That the City Council of Charleston learn with unfeigned pleasure 
that General Fitzhugh Lee, who wears so worthily an illustrious name, is about to 
visit this city. 

* Resolved, That the City Council commend to the public the immediate object 
of General Lee’s visit, which is to strengthen the financial condition of the South- 
ern Historical Society, the only Society in the South which was formed and is 
carried on for the purpose of publishing the Southern annals of the Confederate 
war, in vindication and assertion of the purity of motive, the fortitude and the 
valor of the Southern people. 

Resolved, That the City Council, in remembrance and appreciation of the dis- 
tinguished merit and high position of General Fitzhugh Lee as a Confederate 
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officer, and of his wisdom in council and liberality of sentiment since the war, do 
tender to him a public reception in the Council Chamber on Thursday, the 16th 
instant, at noon. 

“ Resolved, That the City Council in like manner will give a hearty welcome to 
the Rev. John Wm. Jones, one of the chaplains of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, now the Secretary of the Southern Historical Society, and tender him a 
public reception at the time and place first mentioned. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five aldermen and five citizens be appointed by 
the Mayor to carry out these resolutions. 

The Mayor appointed the following committee: 

Alderman G. W. Dingle, A. B. Rose, B. L. White, Samuel Webb, P. Moran, and 
the following citizens: Captain F. W. Dawson, E» L. Wells, Esq., Captain James 
Simons, Asher D. Cohen, Esq., and Captain J. J. Wescott. 


In accordance with the above resolutions we had a reception from twelve to two, 
during which a large number of the best people of Charleston (including a number 
of ladies) did us the honor to call, and be introduced by His Honor, Mayor 
Courtenay, who, by the way, was none the less courteous and cordial in all of his 
arrangements for the comfort and pleasure of his guests, because he had been a 
gallant Confederate soldier. 

At two o’clock we were escorted into an elegant collation, spread ir the city 
court room, and over which His Honor, the Mayor, gracefully presided. At the. 
close of the feasting, Mayor Courtenay offered as a sentiment, ‘‘ The State of Vir- 
ginia, and her two distinguished and honored sons here with us.” 


General Fitzhugh Lee, amid oft repeated and enthusiastic applause, responded 
to the toast. After thanking the Mayor and the citizens of Charleston for the- 
magnificent welcome which ‘had been given him and his companion, Dr. Jones, 
General Lee said: ——- I stand for the first time beneath the blue sky which 
contains the sentinel stars that watch over the destinies of your people, I feel that 
I am not a stranger in a strange land, for I know full well that I stand within 
the hospitable walls of the Queen City of the Palmetto State. For many years I 
have had a warm spot in my heart for the people of South Carolina. When a 
cadet at the United States Academy many years ago, my room-mate was a South 
Carolinian, and during those four fiery years of trial, when the crimson tide of 
battle ebbed and flowed over the soil of the old Commonwealth of Virginia, when 
the war drums throbbed, and sheeted flashes flew from serried ranks of steel, I had 
two oe from South Carolina on my personal staff—one my adjutant- 
general, and the other my chiet of ordnance, Captain F. W. Dawson, then a gal- 
lant soldier, now an honored adopted son of South Carolina, a patriotic citizen of 
Charleston, who has played since the war so important a part in restoring equal 
rights and privileges to all the citizens of your State. It has been my fortune in 
the days gone by, often to have stood, as many of you have done,‘watching and 
waiting for the coming day, and as I have stood and watched and waited, I have 
seen the clouds gradually become brighter and brighter, until at last their tips 
were gilded with the coming sunshine, and the great orb of day would burst forth 
in all the splendor of his unclouded majesty. I think to day, that I may con- 
gratulate the people of South Carolina, that the dark clouds that have hung like a 
funeral pall over their State, have at last permanently drifted away before the 
new sun of peace and prosperity, whose rays are now gilding with a new glory 
her lovely hilisides onl eden. In the beautiful drama of Ion, when the death- 
devoted Greek is about to yield his life as a sacrifice to fate, he is asked by his 
Clemantheif they would ever meet again, and he responds I have asked that dread- 
ful question of the hills that are eternal, of the clear streams that flow forever, of the 
stars amid whose azure fields my raised spirits have walked in glory, and they are 
dumb; but when I look upon thy living face I feel that there is something in the 
love that mantles through its beauty that cannot wholly perish. We shall meet 
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again Clemanthe! We shall meet again South Carolina—meet in better and 
happier days, meet when we once more feel a patriotic pride in knowing that we 
are citizens of a common country, entitled to all the rights and privileges of citi- 
zens of all other sections; meet when all traces of National hostile ijegislation are 
removed, and the Confederate soldier is the legal equal of the brave soldiers who 
fought against him. Then going forward with renewed patriotism, it will be their 
pleasant duty to contribute their humble share in restoring the ancient landmarks 
of the Republic, and in contributing their earnest efforts in making her what our 
fore-fathers intended she should be, ‘the glory of America and a blessing to hu- 
manity.” In that event, while the South is growing in material prosperity and 
wealth, in manufactures and commerce, she will look upon the National govern- 
ment with loving eyes, and will-exclaim from the very veins of her heart, ‘“ Thy 
gentleness hath made me great!” 

Gentleman of Charleston: For your kind hospitality, and for this magnificent 
reception, I beg to tender you my most heartfelt thanks. [Loud applause. ] 


We quote from the News and Courier a part of its full and admirable report of 
General Lee’s lecture that night: 

“The magnificent audience which assembled in Hibernian Hall last evening to 
hear the lecture of General Fitzhugh Lee spoke in tones louder than words the 
high esteem in which the lecturer is held and how dear to the hearts of the people 
of Charleston is the sacred cause in which he is laboring. A larger and more 
brilliant assemblage has rarely before been gathered together in Charleston. At 
8 o’clock General Lee and Dr. Jones, in charge of a committee, arrived at the Hall 
and were escorted through double ranks of the cadets of the State Military 
Academy who were drawn up in the rotunda. A few minutes later General Lee, 
leaning upon the arm of Mayor Courtenay, and followed by a large number of 
prominent citizens, entered the Hall and ascended the stage amidst loud applause. 
Upon the stage with the lecturer were seated Dr. J. William Jones, Mayor Courte- 
nay, Judge Bryan, Major Buist, Rev. John Johnson, General Siegling, Colonel 
Edward McCrady, General B. H. Rutledge, Captain F. W. Dawson, Colonel J. P. 
Thomas, Aldermen Fehan, Dingle, and Webb, Mr. J. H. Harleston, Mr. Edward 
Wells, Captain James Simons, Mr. Asher D. Cohen, Colonel Zimmerman Davis, 
Colonel Wm. M. Bruns, and Captain Wm. Aiken Kelly. 

“Mayor Courtenay presided and at his request the Rev. John Johnson offered a 
prayer. 

“ Mayor Courtenay then came forward and introduced General Lee to the audience. 
In doing so he said: 


“* Ladies aud Gentlemen.—We have assembled this evening to extend a warm 
welcome to our friends from Virginia, and to encourage them in an important work 
they are doing—the preservation of the Southern records of the war between the 
States. I know of no place in the South where General Lee’s presence and appeal 
should be received with more attention than in Charleston, for while within sight 
of our steeples great events have happened and heroic deeds been enacted, the 
permanent narrative which is to perpetuate the valor and virtue of a disastrous 
period has not yet been written. The best and most protracted defence of a forti- 
fied place, since the siege of Troy, was made in our harbor; the courage and 
persistency of the besiegers has been long ago told, but, alas! the story of the 
three hundred who fought and held the fort is yet unrecorded. We keep in our 
minds and in our hearts remembrance of these things, and affection for the actors 
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in that great war drama, but ere the survivors pass away and nothing but tradition 
remain to those who come after us, let us make our record of these military events, 
The day will come when this great Union of States will recognize the wondrous 
glories of the late civil strife; then the names of our heroes will be inscribed on 
the common roll of illustrious sons worthy of love and reverence. In England, 
the ‘Vhite and Red Roses of York and Lancaster bloom on the same stem, and 
the genius and services of Cavalier and Roundhead, of Jacobite and Hanoverian, 
each working out the destinies of this nation in his own way and according to his 
own conscience, are equal now in public honor and remembrance, and if from 
English history the names of so called English traitors were stricken off, much of 
her glorious record would be lost. Our Southern communities, self-confident, in 
some respect careless of their historic record, need this Southern Historical Society 
for this special work, and it is with great pleasure that I present to you General 
Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia.’ 

“General Lee arose amid a burst of applause, which lasted for some moments, and 
as soon as he could be heard commenced the delivery of his lecture.” 

After a full synopsis of the lecture, for which we have not space, the News and 
Courier thus concluded its appreciative notice: 

“His summing up of the results of the campaign, and quiet humor over 
Hooker’s famous general order, contained some very fine touches. His closing 
eulogy on Stonewall Jackson, was an eloquent tribute from a gallant and able 
soldier to one of the great military geniuses of all history. 

“The lecture was, in a word, an able military criticism of a great campaign, a 
vivid description of intéresting movements, and an eloquent tribnte to the skill of 
our leaders, and the heroism of our men which emblazoned ‘‘Chancellorsville” on 
the tattered battle flag of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

“General Lee spoke throughout in a strong, clear voice, and his every word 
could be heard in the most remote parts of the hall. The closest attention was 
paid to the speaker, and all the finer passages of the lecture were received with 
warm and generous applause. At the close of the lecture, Dr. Jones, in a few 
well chosen words, thanked the people of Charleston for the more than cordial 
manner in which they had received General Lee and himself, and for the magnifi- 
cent audience which had greeted the lecturer. He expressed also his particular 
gratification at the official recognition of the work of his Society, which had been 
so frankly vouchsafed by the city authorities. Those who desired to aid the 
Society further by subscription to the SourHerN Hisroricat Society Papers, he 
referred to Colonel Zimmerman Davis, the Charleston agent of the Southern His- 
torical Society.” 

After the lecture we fell into the hands of “an old cavalryman,” (Mr. E. L. 
Wells,) who spread for us one of the most elegant suppers we ever saw, which was 
seasoned until “the wee sma’ hours” with delightful converse and congenial 
company. 

At ten o’clock the next morning the committee took charge of us again, and we 
had a most delightful excursion to the historic points of Charleston harbor,— 
Moultre, Sumter, Morris Island, &.—the time passing away most charmingly as a 
number of Confederate veterans pointed out to us everything of interest, and re- 
called reminiscences of thrilling or ludicrous incidents in the ever memorable 
defence*of Charleston. 
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We spent an hour in Sumter, with the rare advantage of having with us the 
first commandant of the fort during the siege (Colonel Rhett), its last commandant 
(Major T. A. Huegenin), and the present United States engineer officer in charge 
{Captain Post),—all of whom were very polite in explaining everything to us. 
We came away more impressed than ever with the heroic skill and indomitable 
pluck with which Sumter and Charleston were held to the last, and more anxious 
than ever to see in print the history of the siege which our old college friend, 
Major John Johnson, (now Rev. John Johnson, of Charleston), the engineer officer 
in charge of Sumter, has nearly completed. We hope we have arranged with 
@ competent writer for a series of papers on the siege of Charleston. 

An elegant collation on the steamer closed a charming day, and after adieus to 
our kind friends, and further delicate courtesies from Captain Dawson and his good 
wife, we were off for Atlanta. 

Our printers warn us that our space is now very limited, and we can barely 
allude to much that we had purposed saying. 

We received many courtesies from friends in Atlanta, were elegantly entertained 
at the Kimbal House by mine hosts Scoville and Terry, and General Lee had a very 
appreciative audience to hear his lecture, 

In Savannah we had another grand ovation; but we will be compelled to post- 
pone, until our next, a notice of that, and of a number of points of historic interest 
in the beautiful “ Forest City.” It must suffice to say now that the Messrs. Good- 
sell gave us elegant quarters and entertainment at the Pulaski House—that the 
committee had made every arrangement for our pleasure, and for the success of the 
lecture, that we were driven all over the city (in beautiful carriages kindly tendered 
us by Messrs A. W. Harmon and Luke Carson)—that the Savannah theatre was 
crowded with the best people of the city, who heard General Lee’s lecture with 
enthusiastic appreciation—that the banquet given General Lee by the famous old 
Chatham Artillery, was a superb affair—that the reception at the City Exchange, 
under the courteous management of His Honor, Mayor Wheaton, was very pleas- 
ant—and that our visit to Savannah was in every respect as charming as possible. 

And so we can only say now, that our visits to Augusta, Athens, Kome, and 
Greenville, S C., were made very pleasant by our kind friends, and that the whole 
trip was a decided success, financially, and in every other respect. 

Acknowledgments of all of the courtesies received would fill pages, but, reserv- 
ing others for future mention, we must here thank Supt. J. R. Kenly, of the Rich- 
mond and Petersburg railroad; Supt. R. M. Sully, of the Petersburg railroad; 
President R. R. Bridges, of the Weldon and Wilmington, and Wilmington and 
Columbia railroads; John B. Peck, General Manager of the 8.C. R. R.; Colonel J, 
W Green, General Manager of the Georgia railroad; General E. P. Alexander, 
President of the Central & 8S. W. Ga. R. R.; Gov. Jos. E. Brown, President of the 
Atlantic and Western railroad; Dr. Hillyer, President of the Kingston and Rome 
railroad; Colonel W. J. Houston, General Ticket Agent Piedmont Air-Line; and 
Colonel T. M. R. Talcott, General Manager Richmond and Danville railroad, for 
courtesies which facilitated our journey, and enabled us to pass in comfort over 
their admirably managed lines. 

But to General Fitz. Lee the Society is under the highest obligations for giving 
us so much of his valuable time in this “labor of love” for our good cause. 
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Our Report oF Rey, FatHer Hues 8. MoGivyey’s Lecture in Baltimore for 
the benefit of the Southern Historical Society is crowded out of this issue, and we 
an only say now that it was an eloquent and effective lecture, before a very large 
and appreciative audience, and that our warmest thanks are due to the distin- 
guished lecturer, as also to the efficient committee who worked it up so throughly 
and made of it a splendid financial success—enabling us to redeem the promise 
made in our annual report and now to declare the Society not only out of debt, but 
in better financial condition than ever before. 





RENEWALS ARE NoW IN ORDER as this number closes the year, and we beg our 
friends to remit their subscription AT once, And while sending your own please 
see if you cannot send us at least one new subscription. 





A PERMANENT EnDowMENT for the Southern Historical Society is not only a 
desideratum but an absolute necessity if we would accomplish even a small part of 
the work before us. This is clearly set forth in our annual report, and will be 
insisted upon from time to time. But the practical question is how shall we secure 
an endowment? There are several ways in which it can be done: 

1. If the Legislature of each one of the late Confederate States would make 
even a small appropriation to this object, (under such proper restrictions as might 
be devised) the work would be at once, simply, and effectively, accomplished. 

Will not our Vice-Presidents, and other friends in the several States think over 
the matter, and advise with us concerning it? 

2. If some wealthy friend, or friends, could be found who would give us $100,000, 
$50,000, $25,000, or $10,000, that would solve the problem. And why can we not 
find the men (or women) who will do this? How could one better invest money 
for coming years than to link his (or her) name with this effort to vindicate the 
truth of History? We are looking for the men, or women, who can, and will, do 
this, and we beg our friends everywhere to help us in the search, and let us have 
the names, 

3. In the course of time we can accumulate an endowment by the proceeds 
of lectures, small contributions, and the surplus of receipts over our current ex- 
penses. We have made an encourging start. The recent tour of General Lee, the 
grand meeting in New Orleans last April, and the recent lecture of Father McGiv- 
ney in Baltimore show what can be done by the zealous help of onr friends, and 
we beg that in every quarter they will move in this direction, The Executive 
Committee have elected Judge George L. Christian—the gallant soldier, able jurist, 
and incorruptible gentleman—Treasurer and Manager of our Permanent Endow- 
ment Fund, and contributors may feel assured that the money could not possibly 
be in safer hands, or under better management. 

Push oN THE Work and let us be able to announce at an early day that an 
ample endowment is secured. 





GeseRraL Georas D. Jonyston has been doing noble work for the Society in 
Jackson, Vicksburg, Port Gibson, Yazoo City, Natchez, Columbus, and other points 
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in Mississippi. He writes us that General W. T. Martin (our able Vice-President 
for Mississippi) and Captain James W. Lambert of Natchez, Captain A. K. Jones 
of Port Gibson, Major E. T. Sykes and others of Columbus, and friends wherever 
he has been, have rendered him and the cause most efficient aid. He says that he 
has also been under many obligations for the kind and effective help of the press 
of Mississippi. 

In Columbus he organized an Auxilliary Society, with the following officers: 
President, W. H. Sims; first Vice-President, W. C. Richards; Secretary, C. H. 
Cocke; Treasurer, Lewis Walberg. Vice-Presidents for Supervisors Districts : 
James L. Egger, J. O. Banks, A. 8. Payne, J. H.Sharp, R. W. Banks. Executive 
Committee: E. T. Sykes, Chairman; J, M. Billups, J. E. Leigh, J. H. Field, W. 
D. Humphries, E. Gross, C. A Johnston, A. J. Ervin, John A. Neilson. 

General Johnston will visit several other points in Mississippi, and then, after a 
few days rest with his family, go to Arkansas, St. Louis, etc. We commend him to 
our friends wherever he may go as a gallant, genial gentleman, and the most effi- 
cient agent we ever knew. 





Masor Lacaianp H. MolIntosu, our General Agent for Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida, has just sent us a list of subscribers from Savannah, which is, we trust, 
an earnest of many more to follow. It was a great pleasure to have the Major 
with us in Atlanta and Savannah on our recent tour, and to know personally the 
accomplished gentleman who represents us in these States, 





CotoyeL H. D. Capers has just entered upon an agency for the Society in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and we cordially commend him to the friends of the cause 
among whom he may labor. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poems or PauL Hamttton HayNE—COMPLETE EDITION—WITH NUMEROUS ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. We have received from the Publishers 
this superb specimen of the Book-maker’s art, of which, (reserving a full review for 
a future number) we can only say now that it presents the sweet poems of our 
Southern bard in most attractive form and we really know of no more appropiate 
gift book for the approaching holidays than this beautiful volume which is sold 
for $4, $5, $7, or $10 according to binding. Agents are wanted everywhere. 





Tue Century and Sr. Nicuoxas lose none of their attractions as the months 
and years goon. The former maintains its well earned reputation as a really first 
class family Magazine, and as for St. Nicholas we would leave it to any intelligent 
boy or girl in the land, who has had the privilege of reading it to say if there is 
anything in this country or in Europe at all comparable to it. Our boys pronounce 
the December (Christmas) number, “ Just splendid, the best one yet out.” 





Tue SourHeRN Brvovac, (Louisville, Ky.) for November, is full of good things, 
and we again bid it a hearty God speed! 








